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petween steep banks it winds along, 
(Werkung with leafy hawthorn trees, 
from which In spring the thrush’'s song 
Floats softly on the soft south breeze. 
re ig the earliest primrose found, 


The 
And modest parple violets grow, 
And trembling wind flowers star the ground, 
and humble, ragged robins blow. 
There, too, on golden summer 6Ves, 
The old folks itke to stroll and talk; 
Orsiowly, under whispering leaves, 
The self absorbed young lovers walk, 
While, fresh as youthful hopes, unfurl 


New growths about their lingering feet; 
And tender fronds of fern uncurl, 
Andall the balmy air is sweet, 


With mingled scents of thyme and musk, 
And wilding- roses, passion-pale, 

As trembles through the dewy dusk 
The music of the nightingale, 

And, stenling from some hidden nook, 
Adown the lane and oer the lea, 

By pleasant ways, a silver brook 
Runs, singing, to the silver hea, 

ee 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


SY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO BSUN- 





LIGHT,” “LoKD LYNNE'S CHOICE ’ 
‘HER MOTHER'S BIN,’ ETC , 
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CHAWVTER 1, 


“fi: ! For the love of mercy, bush; 
| can not bear it!” 

But that which called forth this 
jtolest was only the lisping prayer of a 
little child at its mother’s knee. 

Patty Brace lifted the white robed igure 
ter lap, and rested the brown head on 
her borom. 

“Mark,” she said, in mild remonstrance, 
looking at her husband, 

“I say 1 can not bear it. You have ber 
pray, “od bless our home,’ It is too 
wach,’ 

“But why not? On this wild, stormy 
night, when other little ones may be out 
the dashing rain and inoaning wind, is 
"not right to pray, ‘God bless our 
bome ?'”’ 

“But how long will we have a home, 
Patty? Think of to morrow! ob, Heaven 
belp me to morrow! Ruined, disgraced, 
selng ont from the home where I was 
orn, and forced into exile. I can not bear 
. Wesbali never havea home sgain 
axd our child will grow up bomeless !’’ 

“Dear Mark, you can not go out dis 
sreced when you have done no wrong; 
= bomeless you will not be, for home is 
apna beartis, and in any land we 
an be together, and Heaven over 


awe hot feel as you do, Patty. I am 
“ Bentie and good as you. I blame 
yeeit that, by going security for tbat 

‘tongued rasce!, whom may a 


“ ” ‘ 
—' said Patty, with sudden au- 
atighen Mark, you sball not curse friend, 
tare; it ", borenemy. It is not your pe 
‘swrong. If you curse any one, 


how 
meee look to have a prayer an- 


“Prayer bi Raid 


Mark, b . 
2% 10 believe in re 


prayer, or goodness, or 


Sy suc 
ina thing. You have prayed, and 
“Becent little vietim on your bosom 
en nre. in her baby way, and bas 
1 beard? No! We 
wc -hente Roar lose our home, 
“@8Vier sraw Loe round 


Drown head of 
he ttle 7 ud on Patty’s breast, 

rs apart with a 
Plump, sunburnt 


Dbands fei] 
srace, and the 
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face took the moist flush of childhood’s 
deep rest. 

Patty looked at her husband. He 
leaned agsinst the wooden mantel shelf, 
the ruddy light of the fire leaped across 
his sorrowful face, and the wile saw his 
bronzed cheek wet, with not unmanly 
tears. 

Beyond him, in the range of her vision, 
wasthe window lovuking toward the gar- 
den, and between the busbes of lilac and 
guelder roses, Patty had a swift vision of a 
tall woman, robed in black, a thin, white 
face, looking eagerly into the cheerfui 
farm kitchen. 

She leaped to her feet. But the vision 
bat faied; only tbe wind swept the wet 
lilac boughs against the pane, only the 
gueider roves looked like tall, dark, draped 
forme in the stormy night. 

““W hat is it?’ ssid Mark, as she started. 

“Nothing,” said the wife; “little Mattie 


sieeps, | mustcarry her up to bed.’”’ She 
chided herself tor her fancies. 
“Nothing!” said Mark. “I bave be 


come pervous and womanish with my 
misery. Do you know, Patty, even now | 
keep looking for some one or something 
to come and save me.”’ 

“It is pever too iate,’’ said Patty. 
**Heaven could save you now—save you 
even by so frail a thing as this baby 
cbild,”’ 

She passed to the upper room, and left 
Mark still in bis misery, bastily retracing 
his past, in gloomy thought. Patty re 
turned and siood wistfully, ber band on 
bis arm. 

“Don’t despond, Mark. Weare young, 
strong, loving. We will give honest work 
fur bovest bread.”’ 

It is not right for the innocent to perish 
with the guilty,” cried Marz, vehemently; 
‘tor you apd baby Mattieto perish with 
me.’”’ 

“You are not perishing, and how bave 
you been gulity 7’ ' 

‘*] seem © have been guilty, somehow, 
all slong. My father left me this farm in 
fairly good order, the lease for my life 
and one after me. I could not rest con- 
tent. I must improve tbe land, and im- 
prove the outbuildings, and improve the 
breed of my cattle and sheep, like a fool.’’ 

“No, like neither a knave nora fool; 
like an enterprising farmer, wanting to 
improve his prospects and grow with the 
age. Did not the Duke of Downsburg say 
you were one of his best tenants, and that 
you were a pattern of good farming and 
industry?’ 

“And then,” said Mark, iatenton say- 
ing bitter things of himee!f, ‘1 had a thou- 
sand pounds, my father’s savings, and in- 
stead of icaving it where he placed it, at 
safe, low interest, 1 must let the men of 
the great new Bank of Downsbury per- 
suacde me togive all tothem for big in- 
terest; and that bubble burat, the bank 
collapsed, swindled everyone, and left me 
nothing. 

“No blame to you, and you were !eft 
your good name. Are you not known, in 
all the country, as Honest Mark Brace ?”’ 

“] mast be a scoundrel some way, Patty, 
to have suchJuck.”’ 

“Go on and tell your sins,” seid Patty. 
“You married a girl without money, Pat- 
ty Leslie by name; you took careof her 
widowed mother till she died; and you 
were £0 foolish as to bavea little girl child, 
who can only eat and not earn.” 

“Heaven bless ber and you !”’ said Mark. 
“Marrying the best wife in the world was 
about the only good deed! ever aid— 
W bat do you start that way again, Patty 7’ 

“Bark! I beard such a strange noise—e 
pitifal wail” 

“Not further off 
“I heard nothing 
bow harvest 


than my beart rald 
Oneoe married, 


after barvest 


Mark. 
Patty, think 





bas been poor, and seasons bad, so | could 
not lay up a penny.” 

“Not your fault—Mark, I know | hear a 
cry.”’ 

“No, no; my ears are keen; | hear noth- 
ing. Itisthestorm. Even the wind and 
rain are crying after the out-going of the 
Brace blood fromthe tarm of Bracken- 
side, Oh, Patty, why could I not let well 
enough alone, a.d not goand sign secur- 
ity for that villain, Amwell ?”’ 

“You did it out of pure heart kindness. 
You thought bim honest and in trouble; 
you helped bhim.”’ 

“And he left me with a bundred pounds 
to pay. He meant to do ital! along. He 
robbed me; I robbed you; and to-morrow 
my goods must be seized. The crops wiil 
‘be bid off as they stand inthe ground, 
and tbe farm tools and the house goods 
with them, for this terrible security. | 
have tried every where to get help. I spent 
all to day seeking for some one to lend to 
me, 

‘But since Farmer Dobbs holds a mort- 
gageon my live stock forthe debt the 
burning of ths big barn brought me into, 
I cannot get any help. The lease inust be 
sold to finish paying up Dobbs. I will not 
run off in debt like that scoundrel Am- 
weil, and, with what is left, we can emi- 
grate. Patty, ob, how can I go! I love 
every stick, and every irese, and every sod. 
My motber and father lie here in yon 
church yard, and 1 had hoped to lie by 
them.” 

Honest Mark Brace covered his face 
with his bands, and bis strong, tal! figure 
shook with the storm of his sorrow. He 
loved every foot of this land, where, boy 
and map, he had sung at bis work and 
lived popular and respected. 

A fine, stalwart young Englishman, in- 
tensely a home lover, it seemed to him iu- 
possible that other skies could be #0 biue, 
other breezes so joeund, otber fields so 
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green, a4 cic that biesmed his birth-place. | 


Patty, in mute sympathy, clasped her 
arms about his neck, friend in woe as in 
joy. She, too, loved and suffered. But 
bers was cheerful, bopeful, pious -oul; she 
could not despair as Mark did, 
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opened the kitchen window, and the swirl- 
ing rain drenched her dark hair as she 
leaned into the darkness, 

“Come in, there will be nights enough 
to face storms,” said Mark, hardly. “We 
are only both fanciful; or as my old gran- 
nie used to teil me, since we fitted from 
the hearth where webave kept warm so 
long, the souls of my ancestors are mourn- 
ing for my sorrows Poor old grannie! 
little she knew bow I should leave the oid 
roof-tree,”’ 

Patty sprung to ber feet. 

“Mark, come with me! It is po fancy— 
no spirit. Itis real; some humen thing 
cut in this tempest. Let us search every- 
where, and give the homeless a shelter 
this last night that we have a bome.”’ 

She ran from the room, and Mark fol 
lowed her into the stoneflagged entry. 
Her vengeance carried him away. He 
reached over her shoulder, and sided her 
trembiing bands to undo the door toit. 

Starless the night; no balm on the sum- 
mer air; the raw chill of autumo brocdiag 
under the beating rain; » murky beaven 
over land and sea; and once agsin that 
wild, only half-human wai!, coming up 
now from thetr very feet! 

Patty sprung into the dark, vine draped 
porch; the red light from the kitcben crept 
fitfully to the threshold, and close beside 
the door-sill, lay a bundle in the poor 
shelter of the latticed porch. 

From that bundle came, shrill and pite 


ous, that mistrable ory. 
6é 
M torsaken baby,’’ said Patty, stoop- 
ing down and gathering into her 
womanly arms the weeping wail fragment 
of the seething sea of humanity #0 
strangely drifted to ber duor. “A child! 
Dear Heaven ! such a very littlechiid!”’ 
She hurried into the kitchen, and laid 
the bundleon the table in the cirele of 





CHAPTER IL 
AKK! Mark! It in a child, poor 


| launplignt, and with careful, eager fingers 


Mark bad | 


been loudly accusing himself where he | 
/ ous’ 


was guiltiess; now, with the inconsistency 
of misery, he turned to deciare his own 
uprightness and, by implication, the in- 
justice of Heaven. 

“Why bas this come to me? Other 
worse mon have happier fortune. Have I 
swindled men like the bankers, who car- 
ried off my sill? Have ! tied like Nea 
Amwell? Dia I ever cheat in my men's 
wages? Have | sent the poor empty from 


my door? Have I failed to pay my tithes, | 


or missed church on Sundays? 


Do || 


drink ? Do 1 swear? Do I ever go w sleep | 
inchurch? Why, then, bave I such trou- | 


bie?”’ 


The wild minglings of crimes, errors, | 


and peccadilloes ruight have made a disin- 
terested listener laugn. It did not make 


Patty laugh, nor did it call forth an an- 


awer. She turned an intent ear to the outer 
world and said, uneasily: 
“Mark, listen! Other souls are in pain. 


It is notthe wind that I hear—not the | 


dasbing rain. 1 bave heard sobs, and 
moans, and acrying in the night—a child 
crying—like a little baby sou! that has lost 
its way and cau find neither earth nor 
beaven.”’ 

‘Your fancies make me mad,’’ cried 
Mark, angrily. “My troubles are real, 
and so will yours be to-morrow.”’ 

Shrill and clear the cry quivered on the 


air. He, too, beard it. 

‘It is littie Mattie he cried “Kun to 
her And bef wed Patty. fleet-footed 

p the stairs 

But little rosy Matty siept traenquilly 
and the two came siowily aown Patty 


bega 1 'o loosen the wrappings. 

“A child!’ said Mark, amased and dail 
‘a child f’’ 

Aad then with asudden anger, he cried 


“A cLild to the homeless! A child to us, 
who will not be able to care for our own— 
a child for furced exiles! Why did they 
net carry itto the poor house? There, at 
loast, it might have stayed !”’ 

‘*Hush, dear!’ said Patty. ‘“tiod only 
asks of us duty for today. To night we 
bave a howe, and can take the stranger in. 
God will take care of it to-morrow.” 

“Not that | grudge the poor 
wretch,” said Mark, looking over 
wife's shoulder. 

Patty unpinned the tartan shawl, and 
snugly wrapped within lay a littie babe. 
A delicate veil covered the small feoe 
within the lace and satin cap, and Patty 
lifted in motherly bands one of the most 
singularly lovely infants that thesun ever 
looked upon. 

Dimpled, snow white, with exquisitely 
moulded features and neck and handa, 
soft rings of golden, silken hair, a faint 
perfume of costly odors breathing from 
ite garmenta, 

Patty’s tender heart melted at the divine 


little 
this 


| innocence, loveliness, helplessness of the 


little one, and, raising the rosebud face to 
her own, she kissed it softiy again aad 
again. 

This motion caused the white cashmere 
cloak to fall back, and Mark gave acry at 


some dark thing broadly pinned sgainst 
the quilte’ satin lining 
As his wife kissed the babe, murmur ¥ 
1 vely ange W ho ser “A 
could ndon 4 Mark 
this ; and heid a’ the light 
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be gave such «a cry that hia wife, clasping 
the babe closer, turned to b in alarm. 
in bis shaking band he held & pecket of 
bank notes. [ie cried out: 

“Patty! Patty! Did God send this? See! 
Just the amountof my dett! Patty! Pauy! 
aw 1 safe? Is this ours?’ 

“How much is there?" 
breathlessly. 

“Twenty fives! A bundred pounds!” 

“Mark, just what we owe!” 

“Jestthat. Ob, Patty, we are saved !"’ 

He staggered to a seat, white and weak, 
and then, first Patty realized what bis 
anguish of soul bad been. The strong 
y vung former shook like a reed; drope of 
perspiration rolled over his face. 

“But it is ours?” demanded Patty, sit 
ting down also, and beginning to unfasten 
the baby’s cap and cloak. 

“Moe if there is anything more—any 
momage—-any work—quick—oh, Patty, 
Patty, | am weak !"’ 

Patty rore up, stroked his cheek, kissed 
him, said, ‘Courage, Mark! Heaven has 
helped us!" and then she set to searching 
the child. 

On the lace bosom of the little dress was 
sewed a letter, Sone unfastened it, and 
beld it to her bustand. 

* You read it, Mark 
my eyes are dim. 
the cutside 
HKrace,"’ 

Matk restrained himeelf, and as Patty 
softly rocked the child to and fro on ber 
breast, he read aloud: 

“To you a most sorrowful mother sends 
this littie child. You have never seen that 
mother, probably you never will; but she 
has heard of you—of Mark Grace and 
Patty brace, his kind, good wit Oh, be 
tender to this little child, deprived of 
father and of mother. Be petiont with it; 
think how its mother's heartached at part 
iug: think of your own litte child. Let 
this baby be yours, and your child's sister. 
lt is lovely and white asanangel. Will 
you try and keep its soul white and pure, 
and bring it up simply, ke your own, 
jtet to be good 7 There is a litie mark on 
the right shoulder—-a little red leat, Bat 
Inever ~usy be able to claim my own 
again. Then let it be yours, and rear it, as 
you will answerfor it to God. With the 
eblid the mother sends you a hundred 
pounds, and every year will send you the 
saiwe, Thisisachiid of noble blood and 
honest birth. Its mwotber prays you, for 
the sake of mercy and pity, to make no 
effort to find her. Never show this letter, 
never try to learn the child’s surname, her 
Chrisuan pnamwe is Doris, Will you say 
you bave taken charge of the chiid for e 
lady who bas gone abroad ? Say only that, 
aud night and day a heart's best prayers 
will go up for you, who are good to little 
Doris.’’ 

Mark and Patty looked at each other in 
silence 

“Oh, Mark! you doubted 
aud prayer!" 

“Did 1? May Goad 
wild with misery!’ 


she demanded, 


I am so frightened, 
Nee, itis to us; it says 


ou “To Mark and Patty 


doubted Crod 


pardon mwe—!l was 








red mouth like a thread of rubies; Mattia, 


“Whose child can this be?’ said Patty. | 


“Patty,” said Mark, “if we use this 
money, as We must and shail, it is part of 
a bargain, you know—a bargain to keep 
the child tenderly and taithfuliy, aya 
make no effort to discover who 
We must keep faith.” 

“it -Atil be ve"y easy to be loving and 
tender to such a iovely baby,” said Patty. 
“Look, did you ever see anything so won- 
derfui, in all your life?’ 

“Fair as an angel,”’ said Mark, gently, 
kissing the wee white hand. ‘“iod biess 
the baby, the littie angel baby that saved 
us,"’ 

“A bundred a year! This is very much 
money, just for keeping one little child,”’ 
aaid Patty. 

“We must pay ourselves what is fair, 
and keep the rest to educate the child, or 
make her dower."’ 

“And we must keep ber soul white and 
fair. The letter says we are to train her 
like our own, Mark.” 

‘Only, Patty, it is a child of noble 
blood, and if, some day, the mother claims 
her, she must not be ashamed of the child, 
Patty.” 

“Oh, Mark!’’ oried Patty, in terror, 
“suppose the mother is in ali this storm ! 
Go, Mark—take a lightand look for her. 
Do go r’’ 

‘She can not possibly be lingering here, 
Patty.” 

“Ob, Mark, she is no doubt waiting to 
see what we will do! I am sure ! saw her 
looking in the window before 1 took Mat- 
tie to bed.’’ 

Mark took a lantern from 


ite hook by the 


Bimney-side, and went outin the storm 
here wee Do trace of an ne The gate 
wae fastened Y “Tt 4 


Dal kOd 


| Wart, 


ads it. | 
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: “— 
gravel walk; nothing but sighing want 


and plasbing rain filled the darkness. He 
returned to the house. 

“There is no one. Whoever was here 
has dove the errand and gone. | cannot 
believe it yet, Patty. My debt is paid! 
my home iseaved! I shall live where my 
fathers lived, and die where they died; 
and all by means of this little child. I Jeel 
as it 1 could never love it enough !’ 

Patty looked at the babe on h:r arm. 
She cried: 

“How could a motber give up such « 
lovely creature! 1 would rather die! Ob, 
poor mother! Mark, « heart bas broken 
to-night io this storm.”’ 

“} wouder if the poor soul was mar- 
ried ?” said Mark. 

“She must have been! Look at the let- 
ter, Mark. It is the letter of a good wo 
man. Sbe wants the child’s scul kept 
white ard pure. A wicked woman would 
think of the body, but not of the soul.” 

The child opened its eyes—eyes like 
spring violets, softly blue. It stirred un- 
easily. Patty went fer milk to feed it 

“There are no clothes with it, mark. 
Whoever knew us to write to us, knew 
about little Mattie, and expected us to let 
this baby wear her clothes, and be reared 
just like our own.” 

She went for a night-d7ess that bad been 
worn by Mattie a year before, and taking 
off the infant’s rich clothes, put on instead 
the simpie littie gown. About the child's 
neck was a gold chain, with a locket; in 
the iucket a trees of curly golden bair, and 
one of dark shining brow). 

“Mark,” said Patty, “letus put the let 
ter and the locket and these rich clotbes 
away. Some day they may be veeded to 
show whose child this is,” 

Mark folded the articles together and 
locked them in astrong box, which for 
years had held the especial valuables of 
the owners of Krackenside Farm. Never 
before had such singular treasures been 
placed among those simple rustic relics. 

“Now,” said Patty, ‘I shall take this 
baby up and put ber in Mattie’s trundle 
bed; they are sisters now.”’ 

She carried the wee stranger upstairs and 
laid it by herown litthe daughter. Mark 
beld the light 

“There if a great difference between 
them,’ said Patty, as he looked at the twe 
little ones in the sawe bed. “It is not 
only that one Is two yoars anid one is two 
months, but one looks like a child of the 
nobies, the other like a child of the peo- 
pie.”’ 

“The people are the bone and sinew of 
the land, and the heart, too,’’ said Mark, 
sturdily. ‘Il don’t believe a mother of the 
people would give such a baby away in 





tuis fashion, You note my words, wife; it 
is pride, rank pride, that bas cast this child | 


) out among strangers.’”’ 


Patty sighed, still looking at the chil- | 
dren: Little Doris, jewel child; peariy 
skin, golden hair and brows, anda little 


brown, plump, sturdy, chiid of soil, wind, 
and sun. 

“) Like Wy own best,”’ said Mark, | 
bravely, “if she is mot half so fair, Our 
Mattie bas what will last all her lite- @ | 
true, bonest little heart in her 
strong little body.’’ 

“Of course you will like our own best,” 
said Patty, balf offended. “It would bea 


| fine story if the coming of tbis little beauty | 


could crowd our girl out of the first place 
in our bearts.”’ 

“1 wonder if they will love each other,” 
said Mark. 

‘OO? course they will, as they are to be 
sisters,” said Patty, with edifying faith in 
humanity. 

“And 1 wonder if she will love us r”’ 

‘Surely since we are to be her parents, 
and will be always kind and faithful to 
ber.”’ 


“I hope so,” said Mark, shaking his 


| bor Dobbs and stand rp a free man. 


| steal or go security. 














bead; “but there are some things, Patty, 
that do not mix well—as, say, oil and 
water—and belike blood will tell, and this 
little lady will not \aketo our homely 
ways. Besides, we shal! always be oun- 
sidering bow much ia due her for that 
hundred poupds a year; and I, for one, 
will always be remembering how she 
came like a littie angel to save a home that 
is like my heart’s blood to me.” 

Then they went down-stairs, leaving the 
dark child and the fair child sleeping to 
gether. 








CHAPTER III. 


AKK and Patty Brace sat down again 
by their hearth-stone. They were 
tw much excited to thik of sleep. 


M 


Mark made up the fire and trimmed the 
amp, and ruddy giow and golden gieam 
seemed the joyful refi 6c tior = their 
strenge:y Drightene: fortunes 





Honest Mark, who seldom thought of 
even locking his door when he went to 
bed, suddenly feit that thieves might 
break in to steal that blessed hundred 
pounds that saved him from ruin. He 
buttoned the notes up in his waistooat, and 
lénged for the day-dawn when he might 
pay his debt and be free. 

Upon Patty’s simple beart rested the 
shadow of a new care. it was to her up- 
right spirit a terrible responsibility to rear 
a strangers child. What disposition 
would this little one inherit? 

Could she obey that unknown mother’s 
behest and keep this scul white and pure? 
Suppose the chiid should be wilful, full of 
faults, proud, hard to govern, in ali points 
the opposite to her own simple, gentie, 
good little girl— would she be able by love 
and by kindness govern and moid her into 
good ness ? 

And suppose the child grew day by day 
into ber heart, until it seemed like her 
very own, and then that unknown mother 
came and took her away? Suppose, too, 
that after ali her humble cares, when the 
mother came, she should be dissatisfied 
and compiain of the rudeness of the 
child's rearing ? 

But Patty need not have feared that; she 
had herself the best of good breeding, that 
which comes from a generous, thoughtful 
unselfish spirit. 

Then she began to wonder who was the 
mother of this babe. She told over to her- 
seif all the ladies of the adjacent village 
of Krakebury; not one had a hundred 
pounds a year to spare. She thought of 
all the ladies she had met in the narrow 
limits of her life, in which she had never 
been fifty miles from her home. There 
was not one whom it would not be the ut- 
most absurdity to charge with the mater- 
unity of tais charge. 

“I give it up,” said Patty aloud, with a 
sigh. 

‘Give whatup?’’ asked Mark, starting 
from a reverie. 

‘(Guessing who is the mother of this Lit- 
tle Doria,”’ 

“So you should give it up,”’ said honest 
Mark, stoutly. ‘A bargain is a bargain, 
Patty, and you know ali that money is not 
to pay for one baby’s wilk, ’tendance, and 
bits of clothes; nor is it to buy our faith, 
for faith canaot be bought; but it is given 
us a8 pledge of a secret kept with that 
chila’s mother, and to use to defend that 
secret; and #0 we must, Questions, Patty, 
we must not ask nor answer; if curiosity 
is troublesome, we'll even bear it till it 
dies out naturally; we are paid for the 
trouble of bearing our neighbors’ curi- 
osity.”’ 

“That is true,” said Patty: “we will 
inake silence our rule.”’ 

So they sat by the fire, while the storm 
ceased, the winds fell, the rain-heavy 


| grass and leaves lifted themselves, the east 


brightened with a new day, the birds 
broke forth into matin-song, and then a 
broad bar of sunshine fell over the kitchen 
floor, through the window where the 
»black-veiled figure had stood the night be- 
fure. 

‘Mark,’ said Patty, “here isa new day.” 

“And a very happy day,” said Mark. “1 
shall go pay my debt the first thing; and 
then, Heaven helping me, when this bar- 
vest is gathered in, I can settle with neigh. 


After 
tha:, Patty, I'll starve before I beg, borrow, 


In my eye, it’s all 
one; it’s robbing your own or your neigh- 


| bors in any case,’’ 


How happy felt Mark Brace that morn- 


| ing, a3, with springing ste, , and whistling 


like a mavis, loud and clear, he sirode off 
to Brakebury to pay his debt. Hissinewy 
hand trembled convulsively as he took his 
receipt. 

“1 am as thankful as you are, Mark,”’ 
said the creditor; “it would have gone to 
my heart to ruin you, | lay awake all night 
thinking of it; but | must bave this money 
or be sold out myself, and my wife is ill 


jin ved, and my old mother blind anz 


cleaving to this home she was born ju as 
ivy clings to tha wall.” 

“I know how it goes.” said Marck; “I’ve 
felt it And, after this, J’li hold the 
Scripture rule, toowe no man anything, 
but to love one another.” 

Mark felt his heart large enough to love 
all the world that morning, eapecially that 
golden haired mystery who had brought 
him safety. He hurried home, longing to 
be at work again. He felt energy for 


| everything. Never had there been such a 


fair day, never such a lovely home, never 
such beautiful fields, standing thick to the 
sickie. Heaven be praised, he was his own 
man again ! 

He met his laborers coming to the work. 
In answer to his questions, one said thst, 
crossing @ field after dark, he bad met a 
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tall woman, im black, veiled 
bundie which, at the time be 2m! 
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“And what kind of a child is it?” ssked 
the Bishop of Lansdown. 


A few weeks later, in November, the 
bishop was dining with the Duke of 


‘Does not the village of Brakebary be 
long entirely to your grace? and te not 
Mark Brace one of your tenant farmer?" 

The bishop told the story, as be told 
every story admirably. 

“And they have no ciew to the child's 
family?” asked the duchess 

“Not the least. It was the mostcieverly 
managed thing I ever heard of in wy 
life.”’ 

When the iadies returned to the draw- 
ing room, Lady Estelle Hereford, the 
Duke’s only child, asked ber mother: 

“What wasthe story the bishop wa 
telling ?”” 

Lady Estelle was not nineteen, He 
mother felt that this tale of a foundling 
was not the proper thing to pour into the 
ee” of innocence. 

“Really, my dear, | was so shocked 
the bishop’s speaking of such a thing b+ 
fore you,” said her Grace of Downsbary. 

“Why, mamma, there may be nothing 
really wrong about it, after all,” ssid Lady 
Estelle, quietly, and the duchess privately 
thanked heaven for her daughter's dm 
plicity. 

“There is always some wrong where 
there is concealment,” said the duches, 
with decision. “Honor does not shun the 
day. I prefer you do not talk of it B 
telle.”’ 

“But, dear mamma, I want to know. No 
little happe: s here in the country, | hoped 
it was something to interest me.” 

“No, my dear; only a liitle child, leh # 
Mark B-ace’s door—with some money- 
and I think that is all, my dear.” 

“And Mark Brace is going to keep (be 

bild, mamma ?” 
. a I understand. Very sdwirstls, 
honest people, the Braces.” 
mamma—nicw 


as lam sick of everything. 1 would lik 
to see that child, if it isso very P 
mamma” 

“My dearest love! But Brackenside# 
fifteen miles off, and you could not go” 
far in this chili autumn weatber. a 
know the doctor says you must §° 
Italy at once.” 

Lady Estelle leaned back 
pletely bored, and weary of life, 2 
with her fan and flowers. A besuty, 
heires=, a duke’s daughter, Ledy aad 
had been for a year and a balf the 
the fashionable circies of London. 

Proud, state'y, cold, calm, pee 
gleams of tendernese and fire in bw ee 
violet eyes, exe had been courted _ 
of the noblest men of England, 
miseed each with the same 
erence. 

The excitemen: of gay life, or a nerves 
shock received a traveling ort 
friend, Lady Agi.« Delapbine, in 
land, had stolen the wild-rose 
her cheek, and the —, 

receful step, and baffled Pp”) ai- 
, se her be taken to a ware 


i 


from 
; @- 


mate. 
“Jam sorry 
Hereford, 


to lose yo 
? said the bisho| 
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room. 
“Thank you. Sut | am rather glad to 


go I may find in Italy something to 
amuse me, or wake my coid, calm soul to 
romance. Here, it seems to me, itis very 
dull Only the little incident that you 
told to-day, rises over the prosaic.”’ 

Lady Estelle, with a swift glance as- 
sured herself that the duchess was at the 
most remote corner of the corner. 

“Ab, yes, that basa flavor of romance,” 
said the bishop. 

“And you say the child is heaithy and 

aad 

“Both, I am told, toan unusual degree, 
It has the fatal gift of beauty.” 

“Why fatal ?” asked Lady Estelle, with 
listless politeness. 

“Not fatal to those born to rank, parents, 
and every care, but fatal to the poor, the 
unprotected, the unknown. I cannot 
imagine a more terrible gift to a friendiess 

i” 

Ol never thought of that,” said Lady | 
Estelle, and then her brief interest in the 
little child seemed to pess into the gentile 
indifference with which she regarded ali 
the events of life. 

For hours afterward Lady Estelle Here- 
ford thought of the fair fondling that had 
been left at Brackenside Farm, and an un- 
easy feeling came over her as she reflected 
upon the bishop’s words. 

“The child possesses the fatal gift of 
beauty. I cannot imagine a more terrible 
gift to a friendiess giri.”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


AKK BRACE was the tenant of the 

M Duke of Downsbury, as his fathers 

before him bad for many genera- 

tions been the tenants ofthe duke’s an- 

cestors; yet no two lines of life seemed to 

rup further apart than thoseof the duke 
and the farm .r. 

The duke respected and appreciated bis 
tenant, ani the tenant sturdily heid 
loyal faith in his duke, as thé noblest duke 
in Eogland,. 

Yet, when Downsbury Castle was shut 
up, and all the family were abroad, seek- 
ing, year by year, health for the patrician 
daughter, that absence of the noble patron 
made nochangein the current of life at 
the farm. 

Patty and Mark when the duke came to 
their minds, hoped be would find for his 
only child the health he sought. 

“ERow we should feel if our Mattie was 
delicate?’ said Patty. 

“What a pity it is,” said Mark, “that 
the duke has no sop. He has hoped and 
hoped, but now he knows he will be the 
last Duke of Downsbury.” 

“But Lady Estelle will get strong, per- 
haps,and marry, and he will have great 
comfort in his grandchildren,” said Patty. 

Meanwhile at Brackenside Farm, little 
Doris grew every day in beauty and 
brightness. Never was such a winsome 
wee thing. 

Patty felt sure the saucy blue eyes 
would count many victims when Doris 
bloomed into girlhood’s beauty. Patty 
was tender of her charge, as of some 
strange tropic bird that had fluttered into 
her homely nest. 

Mattie, with her plain simplicity, ador- 
ed, waited on, yielded to, her “little sis- 
ter.” Honest Mark fell a complete siave 
© the fascinations of ber beauty. He 
could not give a severe look, nor a reprov- 
ing word; the twining ot those dimpled 
arms around his neck brought instant 
subminsion to any whim of pretty Miss 
Doria, 

“Mark, Mark; you are like all the men; 
you think the world and all of a pretty 
face,” said Patty, laughing. 

“She’s just a wonder, and I can’t cross 
her,” said Mark. “Not but I like Mattie 
best. You can relyon Mattie, somehow; 
she’s worth twenty of this pretty Doris; 
but I can say ‘no’ to her, and I can try to 
train her up to be a good woman; but this 
little golden and pearl thing is just like a 
butterfly or a bumming bird to me, that’s 
& fact.” 

“And then, Patty,” he continued, after 
slong pause, “we have had luck ever 
since she came; her hands has brought us 
blessings.”’ 

Was it any wonder that it came about 
that when ope child was to yield to the 
other, Mattie yielded to Doris? Mattie 
was older and stronger, and, truth to say, 


tiemen joined the ladies in the drawing- 


Wae it strange that, thinking of that 
lady mother, who might any day come to 
claim ber own, Patty Protected the snowy 
beaaty of her nurse child with nankeen 
mite, and sleeves, and wide-b:iyimed hai? 
Did it seem less than honest, when one 
considered that yearly hundred pounds, 
and the gentile birth, to give the child finer 
shoes and daintier garments than little 
Mattie had ? 

Thus it came about that pride, and 
vanity, and indolence, aud imperious sel !- 
will, were nursed insensibly in this child, 
whose soul Patty greatly desired to keep 
white and pure. 

Mark Brace, too, felt the duties that the 
payment pressed upon him. When Doris 
was three years and a half old, be sald to 
his wife: 

“We must make her mannerly, lest her 
motber should not besatisied. When she 
gets big she must learn to sew and to read. 
We will let our Mattie learn what she 
does. She is our only child; wecan af- 
ford it.”” 

“And you mean meto teach them ?’ 
asked Patty. 

“Ob, no, wife. You are too busy. We 
will send them every day to Brakebury, 
to the Misses Hopewell.” 

The Misses Hopwell were very genteel 
ladies, a surgeon’s daughters, fallen into 
narrow circumstances, and keeping a little 
school, very genteel indeed, where they 
taught the making of samplers, the tables, 
reading, writing, the globes, eic., in p im 
old-fashioned style. 

To this ‘ladies’ school” went Mattie and 
Doris every day, in a little wicker cart, 
drawn by a donkey, beside which ran a 
bare-foot farm boy as their charioteer. 

And so time went on,and Doris had 
been four years at the farm, and news now 
spread abroad that Lady Estelle Hereford 
was better at last, and the duke was com- 
ing home. i 

Back to England finally, and the castle 
was filled with guests. 

“I believe,” ssid the duchess to the 


.duke, ‘ that the best thing for our daughter 


would bea happy marriage. She is over 
tweuty-two. If wecould rouse ber up to 
take any interest in any one—all she lacks 
is animation. She isa Psyche before the 
coming of Cupid. I heard a gentieman in 
Italy calling her ‘the marble Psyche,’ 
spesking to a friend.” 

“] can not understand it,”’ said the duke. 
“During her first year in society she 
seemed avimated and interested. I believe 
I even once spoke sharply to her for danc- 
ing twice with Captain Rodney Alnwick.” 

“You were quite right,”’ said the duchess. 
“] spoke to her myself about him. He 
was entirely ineligible in every particular. 
But that all passed by. I thought she 
liked him a little, and I was glad when he 
exchanged bis regiment, and went off to 
India. A ne’er-do well family, if an old 
one.”’ 

“We must bring together the best 
partis,” said th. duke, and she may fancy 
some one, I long to see her seitied, and 
to have grandchildren about me.” 

The guests came, and among them, 
gracious, lovely, went Lady Estelle, un- 
touched by adoration, a goddess moving 
in a nimbus of her own impregnable re 
pose. F 

Tbere was a dinner-party given for the 
Bishop of Lansdown, and, as usual, the 
bishop was full of stories, and told them 
well. 

“] remember,” ssid Lady Eateile, ‘‘be- 
fore we went abroad, you told some story 
that interested me—sometbing about a 
child—” 

‘*No doubt about the child left at Mark 
Brace’s door.’”’ 

‘Perhaps that might be it. | suppose it 
has been claimed ?”’ 

“Not at all. Mark has it yet, and shows 
himself a most honest man in bis care of 
t.’’ 

“Ah! In what way?’ 

“He not only adores the child, but he 
rears it delicately, and he means to educate 
her.”’ 

“Yes? And one can be educated at 
Brakebury?” said the soft, caressing, 
languid, scarcely interested voice, 

“The child is very young yet. She goes 
in a little donkey carriege <0 a really nice 
little school, kept by two ladies in reduced 
circumstances. When she gs too old for 
that school, Mark means to knd a better 


one for her.” 
“Quite thougbtfal of him; and the child 





yielded more readily. 
If Patty called on a child to help her to 
Pick up toys, or a spool, or run to cuil 


Mark, was it not natural that Mattie. :rue, 
ndustrious child of the house, was the 
2@ Called on. rather than the child who 


Paid a hundred pounds a year? 


is pretty ?”’ 

‘More pretty than I can teil you. I am 
sure she is nobly born. I! saw her after 
service the day I held confirmation 

“And her parents have never been 
found ?’’ asked the duchess. 

“No; and surely never will be. (reat | 





care bas been taken to .soure secrecy, and 
Mark feels bound to maintain it.” 

“I do not know but it may be quite as 
well,” said her grace; and then dinner 
was announced. 


CHAPTER V. 


éé ¥ dear Estaile,” said the Duchess 

M of Downsbury, “I had hoped that 

with returning health you would 

have more earnestness and animation—be 
more like your early seif.”’ 

“Possibly my carly self was a great sim- 
pleton, mamma, and as for animation, 
most girls are overdoing that. Calmnesa, 
what you call indifference, may be my 
style. Don’t you think people like it, 
memma?” 

“Your style is simply perfection,” said 
her grace, “‘and there are two or three 
eligible men here just now who plainly 
think s0; if you could only give them a 
little encouragement.”’ 

“]’m quite sick of eligible men, mamma. 
Is itten or a dozen that I have declined 
with thanks? | do not give them encour- 
agement because they offer themeei ves 
soon enough without it. They don’t in- 
terest me.”’ 

“And what will interest you?’ asked 
the perplexed pucbess. 

Lady Estelle waved to and fro, in a med- 
itative manner, ber feather fan, as if con- 
sidering what she could desire. 

“I believe, now I think of it, it would 
interest me to go and see that child the 
Bishop of Lansdown told us of.” 

‘ ply dear, that is not a nice story at all. 
It is suspicious.” 

‘But the Braces are very proper people, 
and the child may be a very nice child. 
Brakebury village belongs to us, and | 
think I never was there. In fact, 1 have 
never been over half our estate, nor do! 
know any of our people,” 

“It is hardly necessary that you should, 
Esteile.”’ 

“Because I am not a son and heir, 
mamma, that isnot my fault. I think I 
sbould rather bave been a boy than a girl. 
As a boy I might dave found sometbing to 
interest me.”’ 

She was relapsing into difference. 

“We will go and see the child by all 
means,’”’ said the duchess, hastily. ‘To- 
morrow at eleven the carriage shall be 
ready, and your father will accompany us; 
he wishes to look over the ewtate a littie”’ 

At noon next day the duca! party were 
whirling over the broad, levei Downsbury 
roads toward the bome of honest Mark 
Brace, who, all unconscious of coming 
honor, drove his team afield, while Patty 
guided ber bouseboild affairs in their usual 
shining order. 

It was Saturday aod there was no school 
for the little ones. Mattie, in brown linen 
dress, was trotting about after her mother, 
helping here and there, active and useful. 

Little Beauty was making bouquets for 
berself; dressed in white, because white 
she would wear continually, and decurat 
ed with a sash and sboulder-knots, and 
deprived of these ornaments, she shrieked 
vigorously. 

“And this,” said Lady Estelle, as they 
drove up, “is Brackenside. 1 did not 
know it was so pretty. A fit place fora 
romance,”’ 

Honest Mark, abeshed, but happy, was 
anything buta heroof a romance as he 
came up to greet the duke. 

‘(Jood morning, Mr. Brace,’”’ said the 
duchess, frankly. “We have heard so 
much of your little foster-child, your 
fairy changeling, that we drove over tw 
bear her story and to seeher. We would 
like, also, to see your wife and your own 
little girl.” 

Mark Brace told the story in bis matter- 
of-fact way, as he usbered bis guests into 
the seldom-used parlor, the pride of Patty's 
soul. 

“It is not balfso romantica story as! 
thought,” yawned Lady Estelle; “but let 
us see the child since we are here.” 

Mark withdrew to summon bis family. 

“Goodness, mamma!” drawied Lady 
Estelle, “what a stiff, hideous piace; 
framed samplers and horse bair chaire. | 
should die of it. Itis well we are notall 


born alike.’’ 

She lost herself in contemplation of a 
tall, eight-day clock. 

Enter Mark, leading Mattie, and Mra 
Brace carrying the golden haired mys 


tery. : 
‘the child was beautifu! as our dreams of 
angels. 





shoulder, the other hung in a grace 


| curve; her large, cle-r, smiling eyes met 


her august guests, sweet and unabashed. 
The duchess raised ber bands. 


er? 


“She is perfectly angelic 

‘A true fairy said the duke, taking 
the child from Patty, and standing her. as 
a thing to be admired, on the tabie 
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Movuarine.— Mourning takes odd forms 
in some countries, bat none more curices 
than at Sitka in India, where, when a 
woman loses her husband, she mourns 
bim by painting the upper part of her face 
a deep jot biack. 

In Cuina.—Country roads i) Ubine are 
never bounded by fences, but are entirely 
undefised. While the farmer has the 
right to plow up any road passing through 
his land, drivers of vehicles have no equal 
right, and they exercise it, to traverse any 
part of the country at large. 

A Wonpsrrut Sroon.—Mention is 
made in the iong since published memoirs 
of the Marquis de Villiers, of Paris, of a 
wonderful spoon ovce in the possession of 
his family. The spoon was reputed to be 
of gold, studded in every part with dia- 
monds of the first water. Four inches in 
length only, yet the value of this article 
was stated to be $75,000. Kach diamond 
was the size of a large pin head and there 
were hundreds of them. 

Taa.—Paraguay tea is made from the 
leaves of the Brazilian holly, and takes the 
piace of teain nemly the whole of South 
America, where it has beer employed by 
Indians from time immemorial, and by 
their conquerors and settlers since the 
seventeenth century. The tree, if left 
alone, will acquires height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, but the plants from which the 
leaves are collected are moderate-sized 
shrubs, with numerous stems from one 
root. 

Fisu.—The apparently mysterious way 
in which newly-formed lakes, ponder, 
canals, etc., become populated with fish 
was discussed by some of the members an- 
vembied at a recent reunion of the Pisca- 
torial Society at the Holborn restaurant, 
London. More than one of them consid- 
ered that this was effected by birds which 
had been feeding on fish spawn elsewhere, 
and which, alighting on these new waters, 
dropped some of the spawn from their 
bills, 

How ConTORTIONISTS ARB TRAINED. — 
The dexterity of a skilled performer isa 
due solely to practice, Contortionists are 
generally taught at an early age, begin- 
ning with some simple wotions like bend- 
ing backward until the head touches the 
floor, and rising again without the aid of 
the bands, Afterwards more difficult 
feats are learned, until the muscies and 
joints become #0 supple that the whole 
frame can be twisted to any angie without 
discomfort and with apparent case, 

AN INTELLIGENT Doa,—Jense Hartiog, 
of Gardiner, Me., owns a dog that can be 
classed among the intelligentones. His 
master catches a great many rats in a trap, 
and isin the habit of taking the rodents 
in the cage to a nearby stream, placing the 
cage in the water, thus drowning them. 
One day Mr. Hartlett was away, and, after 
waiting quits awhile and he not returning, 
the dog seized the cage in his teeth, bore 
it to the stream and dropped itin. It was 
a big load for him, but he got there on 
time. 

CuniositTias oF Fisu SUALES.—The thin, 
silvery coating of fish scales derives its 
lustre from many minute crystais of lime, 
mized with a peculiar substitute called 
“guanine.”’ This coating of silver crystals 
is very easily rubbed off the scales, and 
in the case of a species of carp known an 
the ‘“‘bleak’’ the orystals aré #0 f\\Iuerous 
that a metallic pigment, commereiaily 
known a4 “argentine,”’ is made from them. 
The large giass beads known as ‘“jerman’”’ 
or “Roman’”’ pearis, are coated on the in- 
side with this substance, In some species 
of fish the soales are iustreiessa, but the 
silvery lining is found on the inside of the 
body. This may be seen in the common 
amelt. 

Fatina Crow.—“To @@t crow” is a 
phrase whose unpleasant significance has 
been definitely annibilated. This year 
plovers being unusually scarce in the 
woods around Wittenberg, where each 
spring thousands of these delicious birds 
are snared for the gourmets in the large 
cities, itis said s speculative dealer hit 
upon the plan of trying young crows as a 
substitute. It was found that crow, when 











One sinall band rested on one thy 
ul | discovered that this dealer and others who 


young, experienced and well fed, isa 
dainty morsel, the flesh white and tender 
and of fine flavor. Subsequently it was 


followed in bis wake had been supplyiog 

hotel and private table in Berlin and ele - 

where with young crows, uncer the name 
plover, and nobody found e dif 

ference unt something told the secret 

It isthe rival bird dealer engage 
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If ALL WILL COME OUT RIGHT. 
sy Ww. Ww. 


V batevwer te a cruel wrong, 
Whatever te unjost, 

The honest yeare that epecd alone 
Will trample tn the dart. 

in restions youth | ratied at fate 
Withall my pony might, 

jutnow Lknow tf l but watt 
it all will some out right 


Though Vice may don the Judge «xowh 
And piay the censors part, 

And Fact be cowed by Falsehood « frown, 
And natore raled by art; 

Thowgbh Laber toth< through bitnding teare, 
And idie.Weanlth te might, 

All knoe the honest, earnest years 
Wt)l bring tt all out rignt. 


Though poor and loveless creeds thny puns 
For pore religion's gold; 

Thoogh tyrerance may rule the tases, 
While troth meets glances cold 

lknowa law complete, sabline, 
Comtrole ae with tte metght, 

And tu Geet « own appotnted tire 
Ie all ell come out right 


ARTER LONG YEARS 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LAKE went straight to her room. 
( What it bad cost her to may that 

J “No,” po nen can describe, and only 
a woman can understand, 

All the while be had been talking, plead. 
ing, ber heart bad gous outto bim. Once 
ortwice ber bands had almost dropped 
the whip, bad been stretched out towards 
bic; it was only by recalling his meeting 
with Lucy, by keeping it before her eyes, 
that shecould fod strength enough to re- 
eat him, 

Nome women, loving as she loved, would 
not bave allowed whatshe had seen to 
come between them. They would have 
regarded it as juste man's flirtation with 
a Village girl, would probably have taxed 
bim with it, and have accepted his excuses 
and forgiven ! tua. 

Hut Claire was not ike mort women, 
Her very ignorance of the world and of 
the waysof the men that dwell therein, 
prevented ber viewing such a flirtation as 
a matter of no moment 

The fact that he could go straight from 
her presence with a look of love in bis 
eyes, the word of love warm on bis lips, 
and caress Lucy Hawker, filled her with 
horror. 

And yet bis words bad borne the accent 
of truth; he bad been so manly in his deo 
laration of love for ber, Claire felt bewil 
dered, as if she had been plunge! sudden 
ly into a strange world, in which men 
spoke with the eloquesce of truth with a 
lie in their bearta. She suffered cruelly, 
for she loved him deeply and = passion- 
ately. 

W hat joy it would bave been to ber to 
tell him of that love; to tel: him that she 
counted ber wealth and position as were 
dross weighed against the worth of bis 
love! 

She wondered what be would do now! 
Perbaps she bad driven bim into the arme 
of Lucy Hawker. At the thought « spasm 
of jealousy ran through her, and she hid 
her face in her banda. 

Should she goaway? liowever carefui- 
ly she might avoid hb: she might see him, 
and the sightof bim would cost her such 
acule anguish. But no, she would not go 
away, *he waa too proud to let him sus 
pect by her fight that she loved him; in 
deed, she would endeavor so lo bear her- 
self that he should think (hat she had for- 
gotten what had passed between them, or 
at any rate, deemed it of no importance, 

Gerald went out of the bouse feeling 
balf dazed. Though he had scarcely dared 
bope that she would accept bim, her re 
fusal had compietely crushed him. As he 
recalled ber manver of the previous even. 
ing, he still felt convinced that there bad 
been something in ber eyes which bad en- 
couraged him. If that was so, what bad 
since happened ? 

Perhaps she had had time to consider 
her position; to remember the difference 
between them, and ber pride had awak 
eved. Afver all, it was just what bé mig!i: 
have 62 pected 

What right had he to hope that the mi 
trees of Court Neyna w uld stoop to 
namdcoiess ai venturer f 


Well, he 


fale What he 


ad to ak the 


» Kooy out of way 
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«hile be was compeiled to remain at Keg- 
ns, add to get out of it as soon as possi bie. 
He must try and forget ber, though it 
seemed to him that be should never forget 
her, never cease to love her while life 
lested ! 

Ana be reached the building Lee came up 
and spoke to bim. Gerald could acarcely 
bring himself to comprehend what the 
man was saying, and Lee stopped aod 
looked at bim curiously and gravely. 

“You are not looking quite the thing 
this morning, sir,’’ he said. 

“I’ve got the headache,” said Gerald. 

“You look quite knocked up, sir,” said 
Lee. “I'd go home and take a rest, «ir, if 
lwere you. There’s no need for you to 
be at the works for some days. I'd take 
a holiday, sir.” 

“A noliday 7” said Gerald, vaguely. 

“You, sir,” sad Lee “I’ve got it all 
clear before mé, and the plans are #0 
straightforward that | could get out the 
foundation and so on, without troubling 
you for quite a while You'd be all the 
better for a little change, sir.’’ 

The man's suggestion was a very wel 
come one to Gerald. It seemed to bim 
that if he could get away fora littie time 
be could bear the blow better. Every 
moment be was near the piace he would 
be dreading weeting her. 

“] rather think | will take your advice, 
Lee,”’ be seid. “I am feeling rather 
knocked up, and « change will make ine 
airaight again.’’ 

He went over the works with 
haw that overything was righttothe mi 
nutest deiail, then !e went bomeward. 
The spring bad gone out of bis step; lie 
walked with his head bent. A very differ 
out uian to the Gerald Wayre of afew days 
ago. 

He went down to the jisr, and, lighting 
his pipe, stared vacantiy at the sea, Like 
Claire, be was bew! dered. 

Why had she said “No” so coldly? 
was unlike her. She bad: been kindness 
and gentioness liself up lo this morning. 
It was strange that sbe bad not sald one 
word of regret for his toolish passion. 

“She might bave let me do#n easier !’’ 
he said to bimiaelf, “It was not like ber!’ 
Heoould not but remember her wany acts» 
of kindness; bow she had clung to bim in 
the cave; had always tre.ted bin as her 
equal and a friend 

Why, she bad gone outoft Ler way to 
nek bii to spond an eveulng at the Qourtl 
Had she been aware of this love all the 
time, and simply been auurisg hermelf? 
He put the thought away frou tin at 
once, No, he Koew ber too well to dvem 
hier guilty of that, 

Hier treatmentaot bint was inexpiicable, 
But it didn’t mation; be bad got his an 
awer, and must pubup withit Afier all, 
many a beller nan 
vain. 

Was he to p.ake moan? He would bear 
ithike a man, and try and forget her He 
would go away somewhere and con teck 
aud show her that, at least, he fet no re- 
sentment of his dismissal 
knows, she would let 
though she would 
lover, 

A fishing smack wast moored to the 
quay just beneath bim, and, for the sake 
of something to do, he stroiled down and 
spoke to the captain 

“You've got fine weather,’’ he suid. 

The nan assented. 

“Yos, I'm hoping it wil! 
“We se#il thie evening "’ 

“Where are you going?” a-ked (icrald, 
absently. 

‘Coast o’ France,"’ replied the captain, 
cutting a slab of Diack tobacco and slowing 
liaway carefully in his left cheek, “| 
should have started last night, but one o’ 
wy hands ‘as gone up to Thraxton to see 
bis mother, as ig fll, lt expected Lim vack 
afore this, but | suppose she’s worgs. 1's 
aterribie bad place to get a band if you 
want one in a hurry. This ’ere Regna 
used to turn out the finest seamen in Eng- 
land; but since they’ve taken to salmon 
fishin’ they’ve got too lazy to go to sea. 
IVs adarned sight more amusing to loaf 
about on the quay all day, and just go out 
waich anet for an hour or two while the 
tide suite It’s a kind o’ gambiin’, and 
once it gets bold of a man it's just as bad 
as other kinds o’ gambiin’. If my man 
don’t turn up, I shall bave to sail short- 


It 


than be bad loved in 


Perbaps, who 
be ber triend, 
net accept bid as ber 


hilo 


last,’’ be said. 


| handed; for sail I must to-night.” 


“I hope he’ll turn up,” said Gerald, in 
his pleasant way. He sauntered away and 
waiked slong tbe cliff. 


After awhile it occurred to him 
Was still in 


that he 
at he bad not decided 
ught of walking into 
train for 


KRegna, tt 
where wo g tie th 


rhraxton, taking a an y w here, 


Then suddenly he remembered the fishing 


smack, and what the captain had said. 


Why shouldn't be offer bimecif in the 
place of the missing man, if he bad nut 
turn«d up? 

Gerald was a map who came to rapid 
decisions. The idea suited him. He walk- 
ed back across the bills tothe cottage, and, 
going to bis room, crammed some clothes 
into a canvas bag, exchanged them he bad 
on fcr a rough jersey suit, not unlike -_ 
worn by the fishe: men. 

He carried the bag downstairs, intend- 
ing to ask the lad belonging to the cottage 
to take the bag to the quay, but no one 
seemed to be about. Old Hawker was not 
in | is usoal place, and Lucy was nowbere 
to be seen. 

ie saw through the window that the 
fishing suack was getting ready to sail; if 
be meant to go by ber there was nota mo- 
ment to lose, It occurred to bim that the 
Hawkers wight like to have somes of the 
money that was due to them from him. 
He put a couple of sovereigns on the inan- 
telshelf, and, shouldering his bag, left the 
house, thinking that be should be sure to 
meet Hawker or Lucy, to whom he could 
explain that he was going away for a few 
days. 

But he met no one on bis way to the 
quay; wosto! the men were at the salmon 
fishing, and ashower had driven the wo- 
men indoors, There was po time to hunt 
for sumeobe to take a wessage, for the 
“wack Was getting up her sails. He ran 
along the quay and jumped on board. 

Toe captain looked at him with natural 





Lee, and | astonishment. 


*‘ Good evening, Captain. 
oome back 7?”’ 

‘ N-,’’ said the captain. 

‘il you haven’t got another in his 
place,’ said Gerald, ‘“‘perbaps you’ll 
take me! 1 know the work! In fact I've 
served before,’’ 

Tue captain’s astonishment bad pei yet 
subsided, but with the stolidity of his 
cass he a coded to the proposition, 

“Its uather a queer fancy for a gentioc- 
man, ain't it, sir?” he sami. “But you 
Kuow your own wind, | suppose.” 

“The tact is, | want a change,’’ esid Ger- 
aid, “Aud a littie bard work will do we 
good. Your cruise wou’t be «a long one, I 
suppose 7’ 

Can't say,’ said the captain. 
cau leave the ship 
Freuch port, 


Has your ian 


“But you 
when we gets toa 
You cau wess wit: me, if 
you like,’ he added; “and, take ii bye and 


4-447 KO YOu Won't beso very uDCOWw for tabie.”’ 


‘jiu not afraid of that,’ seid Gerald, 
with a short l.ugh, as he flung bis bag on 
the deck, ‘Now, captain, I’m at your 
ser vice,’’ 

They got the sails up, the anchor was 
weighed, and the smack sailed from the 
quay bravely. It was rather a singular 
lact, the signiticauce of which did not 
strike Gerald until afterwards; tbat po one 
ou land had seen bim gu on board The 
Susan, and that be bad left no weesage be- 
bind which could serve asacilue to bis 
movements, 

Just about the time ‘ierald bad been sit- 
ting on the quay, Mordaunt. Mapley was 
making bis way by the crooked and un- 
frequented path to that part of the beach 
hidden by the projecting cliff from the 
view «f the little harbor. 

He was walking slowly, and witb a sul- 
len and thoughtful countenance. He was 
going to meet Lucy. Oniy a few months 
ago he bad trod the same path eagerly 
enough; but that was when bis fancy tor 
her was fresh and keen. 

Like all weak and selfish men, Mordaunt 
Napley had drifted into bis intimacy with 
Lucy without thinking of anything but 
the gratification of a passing desire, and 
without considering the consequences; 
and, in the first fush of his enjoyment of 
the conquest of the simple hearted girl, he 
hac pusbed all thought of those conse 
quences from hiw. But when he had 
begun to grow weary of her, they bad 
coumenced to loom owinously before 
him, 

Matters were growing awkward. The 
littie fool,as Mordaunt meutally called 
her, had actually believed in his promise 
to marry her. 

She was getting troublesome it would 
have been ewkward e ough under any 
circumstances, but under those in’ which 
be was placed, it was most serious 

He was entirely dependent on his father. 
Atno time would Mr Sapiey have con- 
sented to Mordaunt’s marrying the drugh- 
terofa Regna inn-keeper; certainly not 





now when he had actually set his mind 
upon Mordaunt’s gaining the band of the 
mistress of Court Regaa. 

Mordaunt koew that, fond as bis father 


wasof him, ambition occupied as la ge a 


as affection for his son. 
wdaunt, were to dare to 
amuviliog, bis father would 


ebere in his heart 
and that if M 


towart that 


be 











cast him off without the least compunc- 
tion. 

The idea of going to bim and telling bin 
that be would have the honor of being 
father in-law to Lucy Hawker, was not to 
be entertaine! for a moment, 

Besides, Mordaunt himself never intend 
ed to keep bis promise, never at any time, 
even in the first Guvh of his vicious pas. 
sion; certainly not now, when he, ton, be 
gen to think that there might be a chance 
of marrying Miss Sartoris. . 

His heart beat fast with ambition ard 
seifcorceit as he told himself that Miss 
Sartoris had accepted his flower, and hed 
smiled on bim of late. Who knew? There 
might actually be something in his tath. 
er’s assertion that be oculd help him to 
become master ot Court Regna? 

He cursed bimeelf asa fool for baving 
got himself mixed up, eutangied, with a 
low bred love affair. If the slightest whis. 
per of it reached the ears of Miss Sartoria, 
away went all chance of his success in 
that quarter. His father would be furious, 
and, iu his fury, would probably disown 
his son and cast him on the world. So 
that he would lose not only all prospect of 
marrying Miss Sartoria, but of inberiting 
his father’s ill gotten wealth, 

Whatshould hedo? A change seemed 
to have come over Lucy lately. She, who 
used to be so docile, 80 yielding, hed 
seemed tohim to have grown impatient 
apd even sus -icious, 

He felt that b's hackneyed promises and 
honeyed speeches would bave no longer 
any effect. She bad began to doubt him. 

His face grew darker, and he gnawed 
his lipashe went down the cleft in the 
rock towards the meeting piace, and it was 
only by #n effort that be cleared his fece 
from the scowl which mede him look so 
like his fatber, as be came in sight of 
Lucy. 

She was *«vated on a rock, and she did 
not spring forward to meet bim as of old, 
bit waited until be ca:use close up to her, 
then she looked up at him with something 
like reproach in her eyes, 

“You did not come last night, Mor- 
daunit?’’ she said. 

“1 couldn’t,” be said, stooping to kiss 
her. “I was detained at work for the 
governor; but I’m here now. What's the 
matter? You look asif you'd lost a tor- 
tune."’ 

She glanced at him, then ygszed out at 
sea with a pathetic gravity. 

*] have been thinking, Mordaunt,” she 
said, ‘and when a woman tbinks when 
she has done what 1 have done, it makes 
her sad Mordaunt, ] want you to listen 
tome Don't be angry!’ sbe clasped ber 
bands tightly in ber lap. “I want to tell 
you what | bave decided to do” 

“Well, what have you decided to do?’ 
he said, with assumed lightness. ‘“S.me 
thing terribie?’ 

** You, it is terrivie,’’ she replied, in alow 
voice. “1 have resolved to tell my father.” 

He started, and bis lips grew together. 
“Tell your father, Lucy?” hesaid. “Do 
you want to ruin me?” 

‘God knows I don’t want to do that, 
Mordaunt!’’ she said, “but I can’t bear it 
any longer. | seem asif my eyes were 
suddenly opened to the wickedness. | 
can’t bear it any longer! Somehow, some- 
thing seerns to tell me that you have been 
deceiving me, that you never intended to 
make me your wife, never intended to iet 
your father know!” She looked up at bs 
tuce. It was very pale, and his eyelids 
were well down over bis eyes. 

“This is rather sudden, Lucy, isn’t 1?" 
he said. ‘You take me by surprise.” 

“It is sudden,” she said. “It doesn't 
come all from myself. I’ve had advice, 
good advice.”’ 

He started. ‘“‘Who’s been giving you 
ad vice ?’’ be demanded. 

“Mr. Wayre,”’ she reviied. 

His tace flushed hotly, and he darted * 
look of positive hatred at her. 

“Do you mean to say you told him!’ be 
said thickly. 

“No, no: ob, nu!” she said, with s little 
shudder, “but 1 met bim last pigbt, aod 
he saw by my face that | was in troubie, 
and advised me, in bis kind, gentle WY, 
to tell my father; and | must do so, Mor 
daunt.”’ 

Mordaunt’s fave cleared somewhat He 
stood biting at bis moustache. He bad in- 
herited so nething of bis father’s shrewd 
ness, and he saw at once that it would ve 
useless to remonstrate with her, oF %* 
teu pt to cajole her. 

W hat should he do? Ruin stared bim 


in the face. If she told her fatoer, 


Hawker would go straight to Mr. Sapie) 
all Regna would would be eager & avenge" 
the wrong inflicted upon Lucy, 
the accepted belle of the piace 

lew porise, 


wh ¥ a” 


He u 
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It is at such moments that terrible 
ternptation aseails such men as Mordeunt 
Hepley. Their very cowardice aad wesk- 
ness of character gives them «s double 
strength. Your coward wili do anything, 
will commit any crinte, to save hie miser- 
able skin, or secure bis selfish enesfort. 

A terrible tem pation assailed Mordarnt 
Sapley. Satan wes whispering in his car, 
as he stood therein the gloaming, beside 
the nnocent girl be had ratmed. He tried 
weakly to pat it from bim, but it clang to 
him like loathsome embrecse of s serpent 
coiling round bis heart. He iseughed s 
discordant laugh, and Lacy looked ap at 
bim with a slight start. 

“Jt’'« fanny how things come sbeut fr’ 
hessid. “It’s singular you shovid have 





arvived at the decision just as I have ar- 
rived at a solution ef our little difficsity, 
Lucy.”’ ' 

“Whet do you mean, Mordaunt?” sbe | 
asked. ! 

“Wh, I mean that 1 too have come tothe | 
conclusion that things can’t go on like this 
any longer. It’s not fairto you, dear. I 
know you think I’m selfish, and, perbap= 
lam a little, but I don’t lose sight of your 
interests also, Now look here, dearest, | 
I'm going to be quite plain with yon. | 
You tell your father as you threatrn and | 
I'm atnined man; and you're ruined toa. | 
There would bean awfal row, and my ' 
father would cast me off without « penny, | 
and we should be jastas far away from | 
being married as we are now. In fact, it’s | 
a foolish plan of yours and I've gots fer | 
better one.” 

She looked at him patiently. j 

“Why shouldn't we go off together and | 
be quietly married Tf” 

The color flooded her face, and ber lips 
trembled. 

“Why shouldn’t we go te-night?” he | 
raid. “We could cateh the sight mail | 
from Thraxton, and be married in Lon | 
don tomorrow, or the day sfter. A day 
won't matter.”” He sneered covertly. 

She rose, her hands clasped tightly, her 
face pale with erootion, 

“Mordaunt!"’ she breathed, 

“Why not?” hesaid. ‘Nothing’s easier. 
After we’re married you san keep quiet in 
London, You can make some excuse for 
leaving so suddenly, or you can tell your 
father the truth, and bind bim to secrecy. 
He'll bold bis tongue for your sake.” 

“Yes!” she murmured. “He would 
keep our secret—if we were marsied.” 

“Just so,’ said Mordaunt, “and as there’s 
po time like the present, I say let o« go 
to night. My father’s awsy and will know 
netbing I can come deck in a dey or two's 
time. Now, if you're willing, we'll » rt 
at once.”’ 

She looked round ber confasedly. 
was all of a tremble. 

“IT can’t go like this, Mordacnt!’ she 
breathed, ‘‘I must bave some cicthes fr" 

H6 had foreseen this, and he nodded a¢ | 
sentinglv. ‘Run up home and get what 
will go into a emall bundie.”” he aid. 
“Mind no one sees you, end come beck a« 
quickly as possible. Women are sbarp e* 
that kind of thing.” 

She did not notice the sneer. ‘Ob. Wev- 
daunt! I am shaking all over,” she ssid 

He drew her to him, and kissed her with 
a Judes kiss. 

“Its all right!’ heesid. “Ran up and 
get the buncle, [I'll wait bere. We'll walk | 
along the cliff to Thraxton and catch the) 
mail and to-morrow, or the day after, you 
will be Mre. Mordaunt Sapley fr’ 

She stood for a moment with her hand | 
to ber head, then with a long look at him, 
a look of gratitude and love, she sped | 
away. 

When she had g' ne, Mo-:daurt Sepiey | 
sank on to the rock where she bad been | 
sitting, and stared out to sea A cold shak- 
ing fit seized bim,and he shook likes | 
leaf | 
The héiiish thought in bis mind was like 
the presence of a very demon, and over- | 
mastered him. Even then he would have 
turned back from the path apoe which | 
his feet were stepping, a path that shone — 
rediy as with blond. i 

But now it was too late, for thongh it 
bad seemed to bim but a few minutes, he | 
heard her footateps returning upon the | 
rocky track, and he started to his feet, : 
white, still, bat trembling no longer. 

“Are you ready ?” he asked. 

“Yea,” che panted. “I got the things 
without anyones seeing me Here they 
“16 «6Itis only asmall bundle: you will 
not be ashamed of me, Mordsunt ?’ 


“No, no!” he said, hastily. “Let us go; 


Ste 





there is just time to catch the mail 

They ascended to the cliff path. She 
war panting still, Hetried to spesk 
euld ind no words; his tongue seemed t& 


“Nhe muet 


'6€V6 to the roof of his mouth 


| @aid in breken acconts. 


| money, 


bave felt the silence opprecsive, for ste 


eald :— : 

“Mordeunrt, speak to me!’ 

He turned and looked at ber. 

*W bat’s the matter ?”’ 

Sve could not see his fsca, but there 
must hav> been something in the tone of 
bis voice which gave her warning. 

“Mordanont !" she gasped. “I am afraid ! 
Iean't do it! I can’t go and leeve my 
father without a word! Lt us go back fr” 

He gripped her arm. 

“Hold your tongue, you fool f he bias 
od. “t's tao late to go deck I’, 

‘I must! I most!” she cried. Unseos- 
sciously she relieved her voiee. 

He gripped her «til more tightly and 
looked round fearfully. 

“Hold your tongue!’ he «aid: thienlyv, 
bis mouth clone to her ear “Someone will 
hear oe !”’ 





Bat fear had gained porseasion of her, s 
vague fear no leas terrible for ite vagae ; 


nea. 

“I willgeo no ‘arther, Mocrdaunt!” she 
“lat me go beck 
and tell my father ?"’ 

He laughed iad seized her other arm. 
“You'd rather roin me, you fool!” he ex 
claimed. 

* No! not I don’t wantto rain you, Mor- 
daunt Let me go back, and I'll promis 
not to say a word!’ 

“Asif i'd trust youor any other «co 
men,”’ he snaried. His face wore the ex- 
pression it bad worn when be had besten 
the terrier pup. 

She etrcve to wrench her arms from hix 
aresp He had edged her, perhao« un- 
consciously, to the brink of thee iff. He 
heard thesea rolling in the dizzy depth 
below him, the demon of murder, th«t bad 


| been whispering at his ear fer an bower 


pest, now prompted hi-n. 

He forced ber still nearer the edge, then, 
asshe swayed on the brink, he released 
her arms and she fell over, fell with a cry 
that seemed to go through him itke « 
knife. 





CHAPTER XV. 


HE moment she had falien, Mordsent 
realized what be had done. Hestood 
alone on the edge of the cilff, the giri 

who had loved him 80 devotediy, wae 
lying on the beach benesth He who 
ought to have cherished and protected her 
against every ill, had taken her life. 

He was a murderer ! 

As he -ealised the fact, Merdaunt obey- 
ing the impulse which comes Ww every 
shedder of bicod, looked round him fear 
faliy. Had anyone seen them, together, 
had anyone heard her terrible ery, the ery 
that was still ringing in 4:9 ears? 

All was stili, he seemed to be sione, 
alone with the spirit that hed prompted 


| him to do the deed, and now mocked bias 


with a futile remorse. 
At that moment, Mordaunt Sepiey wound 


| bave bartered «ll his hopes of wining 
| Claire, of inheriting his fsther’s wapitn, of 


life itself, fur Lucy’s presence ones more 


beside hi. 

The whwie seemed like a hideous dream. 
Sarely it was impossible that he, a gentie 
man, a Varsity man, who vaunted bimeeif 
of bis culture and refinement, could bere 


| stooped to a common, vulgar murder! 


W bat a fool he bad been! 

If things had come to the worst, if Lary 
had carried out ber threat and made 
known their intrigue, matters would sot 


| have been so bad after ail. 


He might bave given the Hawkers 
any amount of money, might 
have ieft Regna until the storm biew over. 
He had done no more than many soother 
young mar. She would heve sofferei, 
but the people would have forgiven bim 
his share in the business ano secon forg.t 
ten it. 

Hetore st his lips as these though 
passed through bis mind, and cursed him 
seif aloud; then fears for his own safety 
began to crowd upon him. 

The body was lying on the beach: it 
would be found by oneof tne fishermen 
or coasiguard; if the tide washed it out to 


| sen it wouid be picked up by one of the 


bosta He musi do something with it' 

Bat what? a 
Looking round again, listening inteetiy, 

he, stooping low, descended the ciif, 


| going in a zigzag from ledge to ledge, in » 


way that he would notdaré tw heave st 
tempted in broad daylight, and under or 
dinary circumstances. That he reechec 
the bottocn in ssafety ia an extraordinary 
fact. The sky was cloudy, but the mow 


behind the drifts lent him su fiicient at 
bw which to see the slight form stretches 
mut upon the enore 

She was iyiPg upon a tlle strip of aan 


with her face upturned. He stambied & 


wards ber, and, saimost iying beside ber, 
laid bis band upon ber heart; it was quite 
still; be knew that she was dead. 

He gered at the white face with a red 
streak ecross it from s wound on her fore- 
bead: gazed in a kind of stupor. Suddenly 
s kind of bope seizad bim. Why should 
ort people think she bad fallen over the 
ea? 

The tiood few to bis face, then left it 
white sgain, aca groan burst from bie lips; 
bis eyes bad fallen upon her wrists, upon 
Which were the red marks of his ingers; 
they would be biack presently, and would 
tell their own tale. 

He rae to his feet, and, swaying to and 
fro, clasped bis bead in his handa’ What 
sheald be do with the body? His eye fell 
Spoo « piece of wood, which bad washed 
mhore from some wreck ; ita shape bore, or 
be fancied that it bore, some resembiance 
\ os spade, ana it geve him an idea. 

He sprang at it and began to dig in the 
paces of sand He dug with feverish 
energy, the sweat pouring off him in 
reams, his eyes never lifted from his task 


' entil be bad excavated « hole some three 


fort Coop. 

Then he strengthened his back and ap. 
promcbed the body. He went towards it 
elo «lv, \ooking over bis shoulder, as if he 
dered net permit hie eyes to rest on it; 
three of four times bis hands stretched out 
towersde it before he could summon cour- 
age to touch it, and when he did so, a 
siodder eheok bim from head to foot. 

He dragged the body into the bole, and 
begen to cover it with sand. What borrors 
zed and shook bia during this grue- 
some turiness no pen can describe; once 
OF te ire he eas compelled to stop, over. 
come ty sdesathiy sickness. He fancied 
be coaic ~« ber tace looking up at bim 
repreecbiui y, could hear her voice piesd- 
ing th ber tile 

When be hed filled in the sand, he 
dregge) me rocks and stones over the 
greve. arranging them ae naturally as 
poets: ibeo be stopped and looked see 
wars ip aectber bour the tide would 
cover the +p“4 and smooth away all evi- 
demee «f 1 i+ work. 

He wa- calc! 

Hie train *a* working acutely now, and 
he could pean. Incase the body should 
by «ue miracle be recovered, and he 
abould te evuepected, it would be weil for 
bros lb be able to prove an «libi. There 
Sar joet thace oF bim to go round the cliff 
aed «s tothe Threxton road by a path he 
koew, bofure the tide rove. He would go 
int. the ' ove! at Thraxton, and talk with 
enne Oe Chance might heip hia. 

He sarted (fl and bad rounded thé point 
for whe bh be wee making, just as the tide 
wee wittin afoot of bis path; then sud- 
Genly be “topped and «a hot wave rushed 
over him. Tse bundie which Lacy had 
bees carrying! What had become of it! 
Had abe dropped it on the clifla? No, he 
felt sure that «he bad 101 done #0; hye re- 
mee. bored that it was siung upon ber arm 
ae be gripped ber. It must be lying some- 
where om the teach, somewhere near 
where «me hed fallen. He looked back; 
the tide wee coming up, there would be 
ne time to retrace bis steps and return. he 
Geared oA ri-k climbing the clifi, for his 
koees ehook under him and bis bead was 
ina wii. He muet iesve it! But, Oh, 


bar. And you’. been welting for s game 





all this time?’ 

**It doeen’t matter,” «aid Mordaunt; ‘I 
just came over tor the waik; came slong 
the turn-pike road, and, feeling tmiher 
tired, I fell asieep.”” 

“You do look rather done op, sir,”” said 
the marker. 

Mordsunt eiged siong the settes, out of 
tae light of the bililard lamp. 

“That's your fancy,” he «aid, sharply. 
“I never felt better in my life. (et me « 
glass of brandy.”’ 

Imimedietely the man had left the room, 
Mordannt sprang upon the esttes and put 
the clock above his head half an Sour be 
bind time it wes an irregular ciock at 
the best of times, as he knew well; but it 
would serve his purpose; at any rate it 
wouid set up sadoutt, and a doubt saves 
where murder is concerned. He had raced 
siong from the beach; the carrier's evi. 
dence, the time by the billierd room clk, 
would serve to set up an alibi. 

The man came beck with the brandy, 
and Mordaunt, with bis beck to bim, only 
pretended to put in the water, and drank 
the spirit nest. Hebadafilty game with 
the marker, and strove every nerve to win 
it—and did so, siether point in bis favor. 
What murderer would come red handed 
from his deed of bicod end win «a game 
from the marker 7 

He talked and lsughed more than usvai, 
and when the game was over went ani 
lolied against the bar, chaffing the bar 
maid, while he drank some more brandy. 

“You've got along walk, Mr. Sapley,”’ 
she said. “You'd better let as put the gig 
to for you.”" 

But he refased the offer. “I shall enjoy 
the walk,” he ssid. “I've been resting 
bere nearly s couple of hours.” 

He lita cigar and ieft the hotel with a 
laugh on his lips Aa he walked along be 
folt strangely excited. Hehad drunk the 
firet inof brandy nesi, and bed taken 
vory little water with the others, and not 
being accustomed to raw spirita, they bad 
taken effect upon bim. 

After all, ashe hat told Limeelf as he 
walked slong, things were nt eo bad. It 
waen't murder, come to consider it coolly. 
She had edged toward the cliff of ber own 
accord, he had onty let goof her arme, 
And he was treeo’ tor! Sve hed been « 
stumbling block. ia bi+ path, a standing 
inenace. 

No one would fin t her, and If tney did, 
no one would sue; him, Mr. Mordaent 
Napley, a’ Varsity wan, of such «a vulgar 
crime. He began to whisiie, but presently 
the whictie died away. Exhaustion was 
coming upon bin. 

He bad gone through enough that night 
to drive even a strong minded man intoa 
lunatic asylum. When be reached the 
house be was iimp and tremtling. A«be 
opered the door bis father cane into the 
passage. The «ight of him gave Mordeunt 
a turn, be had net ox pected him back for 
a couple of daya 

“Jathat you, Mordy,” asked Mr. Sep 
ley. “You're very isie!”’ 

“J am rather,” esid Mordaunt, trying to 
spesk with bis aflected draw!. 

Mr. Sapley looked at bim as be foilowel 


| into the parlor. 


beaven«' the territie danger that lurked | 


im the dieorvery that bundie! It haunt- 
@d bien wii toe way to Thraxton, and just 
at be entered the town aman with a car- 
Hie made a “light de- 


ret «cat wet bim 
towr = that be cas€ in from iniand. 

Toe «en verve nim good night, and asked 
him the ume Mordaunt gianced at h's 


wath ty tbe light of the man's lantesn | 


an? =a sbeout & give bim the right 1’ me, 
then, with a fesh of cunning, be sai, ten, 
ine eed cf baif pert. 


“§. 4! I thought it was iater,”’ said the. 


mer 
“That's the right time,” said ¥ ordaunt, 


standing full im the light of tLe iantern | 
| been drinking,” he esid. 


Out | 


aod kacing asemiie ‘(t00d-night”’ 

He went on and reached the hotel. 
side be paced 2 moment, and then went 
reend & the villiard room which the en- 
terpreang iandiord hed built at the back. 
He icoked in at the window; the room was 
empty. the gue turned iow. He opened 
the Gc+w #teaithliy, and entering, stretched 
hecmeei! fall length upon one of the set- 
oe 

He lay there for ebout « quarter of an 
hoor, when the billiard-marker entered. 

*(j0c0) eveming, «ir, be said, turning up 


the gue “| dide't know anyone was here, 
Mr “apie; 
MorGeunt stre meelfand yawned 
; > ” pone an . ré 
 ! af hg 
rave em aif ink * 
am vv = of © tbat, t - 


“What's toe matter T’ he asked, bend- 
ing bis trowea 

‘“Matter?’ said Mordaunt, thickly, and 
with «a ghastly attempt et 2 smile; the 
light and the heat of the stafly room made 
hice rel ‘Nothing. What «ho-uid be the 
ramtter 7’ 

Mr. Sapley peered athim. “You look 
queer.”’ he ssid. “Where have you teen?’ 

Mordaant bad hoped lo reach his room 
unseen; U ta unexpected meeting with his 
father end hi« questioning unnerved bin. 

“j've teen to- Thrazton for « game oi 
Dliliard«,” be said. the marker, 
too. I've heen there tues nine Oriock. 1 
sey, nine o'clock fT’ 

Olid Sapiey eyed him keen y. “You've 

(TO BE CONTINUED. | 
— 9 

TRANSIENT.—There waeran angry light 
in ber bewotifal dare eyes as she paced the 
floor recklesaly it was a jpainfal dis 
covery for the happy ride of three monthea 
jittle pecket, endorsed in 
“July, 1<1."’ 
ehe crushed 


to meake—thi# 
her hustand' « Landeriting, 
And the of raven helr 
it fercely in a am she glanced in 
the ber own 
bionde tresses july Why, 


tirer 


on k 


Ler af 


mirror at the reflection of 


i=4.”’ at 


that time, he ca med ad 


her * 
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THE ROSE OF THE WORLD. 


BY Ww. B. ¥. 


Who dreamed that beauty passes like « 
dreamt 
For these red lips, with all their moarnfal 
pride. 
Mournfui that no new Wonder may betide, 
Troy passed away in one high funeral gieam, 
2 And Usna's children died. 


We and the ‘aboring world are passing by; 
Ami4 men souls, that waver and give 


ace, 
Like the pele waters in thetr wintry race. 

Under the passing stara, foam of the sky, 
LAves on this lovely face. 


How down, archangels, tn your dim abode; 
Kefore you were, or any hearts to beat, 
Weary and kind one lingered by His seat; 

He made the world to be a grassy road, 
Kefore ber wandering feet. 


With a Comudi. 


BY A. F,. 











y AKTH and I got our holiday sé the 

same time, and, shaking off us the 

D | dust of Georgetown and civilization, 
in Mouth America, we went out together 
inte the wilda 

Wher we came beck again, he was laden 
with spoils for bis cherished botanical and 
mological collection, and I had gained 
some experiences that were distinctiy 
new to mé. 

(me of thoes experiences ran up into an 
miventure, and @ very unpleasant ad- 
venture. 

The scene of my adventure did not be 
long to the large, littie explored interior 
of the country, where adventures are to 
be had for the picking-up—and gold too, if 
the very earliest as well as the very latest 
reports of Guiana are to be relied on. Cer- 
tainly | have a story to tell about that 
wonderful interior, but it must stand by 
till another time. 

No, the extentof Garth's holiday and 
mine did not admit of roaming. We 
had to be content with biring a large bat 
eau, with four lusty negroes to paddle it, 
and going just as far upthe Kasequibo 
river as our tether of time would let ua 

That was not very far, for we spents 
large partof our allotted time in explor- 
ing every promising-looking creek that 
we paseed, and wherever it was practice 
bie we leftthe bateau and dived into the 
forest with our guna. 

One evening, at sundown, we camped on 
a tiny savannah on the side of the pretti- 
ent creek we had yet paddied up—s creek 
which seemed to present, at every bend, s 
different variety of tropical scenery and 
the test sam pie of that variety. 

We bung our hammocks up in a clump 
of gracefol bamboos, lit a fire, and pres 
ently bed supper. Garth, who had gots 
touch of fever on him, declined supper, 
dosed himeelf with quinine, and retired 
to his hammock, where he lay tossing and 
growling. 

(ierth's noble rage for collecting the car- 
casees Of beasts, birds and plants was tem- 
pered by a tendency to take fever when- 
ever it was there to be taken. 

Around the dying fire the negro boat 
men isughed and chatted boisterousiy 
among themeei vea. 

i, having no one to talk to, and nothing 
to do, foliowed Garth's example and got 
into my bammock. Presently, | fell fast 
asleep. 

W hen | awoke the bright tropical moon 
wae riding high in the heavens Under 
ite rays, tbe little savannah looked exactiy 
like » park that had mysteriously found 
ite way into the midst of a South Ameri- 
can forest. | felt too wideawake to go to 
sleep again. 

1 slipped out of my bammock and stroil - 
@o down Wo the water's edge, 

(om the opposite side of the creek, the 
trees and bushes formed s towering, 
seemingly impenetrable mass of toliage, 
festooned with gay bignonias and flaming 
orange noranteas, and with flowering 
orchids of all kinds that, in the daytime, 
madé an embroidery of glowing colors on 
the green background. 

The wwoon light bad stolen the giow from 
the fowers and foliage, it ts true, and they | 
now looked somewhat anwaic in its pale | 
rays But they had assumed, ac an offset, | 
an air of delicate spirituality. 

The whole scene with its subdued white 
light, ite undecided tints, ite graces of 
Giuasly revealed form, made me feel thet | 
was im real fairyiand where the life of na- 
ture and the fairies is attuned to a faint 
minor key 

Kat nothing laste tir 


thie world There 


wre allliustor : the oud ontinuces 


-oeak -cr Oak i the irre Dearararocne 





there are no tree-frogs in iairyiand: nor 
does the sudden bow! of s monkey jar on 
the ear there. Then one of our negroes 
smored justily in his sleeping-piace some 
where behind me, snd my disiliusion- 
ment was com plete. 

I looked down st the biack-brown water 
in which the bateau rested motioniess. 

I felt tingling with life and energy and 
unrest. it suddenly became to me an sil- 
important thing to be off by myself and 
ace what iay behind the next bend of the 
creek. 

In another minute | was in the batesu 
and peddling contentediy up stream. 
Those | left in our little camp slept stead- 
ily on. 

The next bend of the creek, and the 
next, and the next, and a good many 
more were passed, and still I had not 
sated my curiosity as to what lay behind 
the point I bad last reached. 

Presently the creek broadene out into 
a email iagoon. On one side of the lagoon 
was a low stretch of ground covered with 
long gieaming grass, chiefly razor grass. 
Tall, graceful Itah paims were dotted over 
this ground, which stunted wallaba trees 
and moco mocos and prickly soweri palms 
sufficiently proclaimed to be swamp. 

1 was lazily skirting the swamp when 
the bateau ran on a nasty snag, and, after 
vainly exbausting all lesser eflorta to get 
it off, | bad at lest to take my weight out 
of the boat. Standing above my knees in 
water on an insecure footing of fibrous 
roota, | tugged and pushed at the bateau 
until, finally, with one berculean shove, | 
got it off the enag. 

Bat I had overdone the thing. My her- 
culean shove had sent the bateau spinning 
right out into the lagoon, and I was floun- 
dering on my face in the water, hugging 
the enag tightly with both hands. i scram- 
bled to my feet and ruefully realised the 
situation. 

1 could ace that the bateau bad already 
got into deep water, and was drifting with 
the current back into the creek, I could 
not go after it, for, apart from the question 
of alligators, my evil destiny had so ar- 
ranged things that | had never learned to 
awim. 

I breathed a fervent wish that the boat 
might not drift past our camping place 
unobeerved, and then | had to turn my 
attention to myseli, for 1 was gradually 
sinking deeper in the water. 

llost no time in scrambling on to the 
swamp. It seemed to me that more water 
than anything else went to the com posi- 
tion of thisswamp. There was no stable 
footing anywhere except about the roots 
of the trees, and I tried to improve my 
position by climbiag one of a littie group 
of wallabas that grew near the edge of the 
swamp. 

There | found « surprisingly comfort- 
able seat, with a back too—formed by the 
fork of two queerly-twisted branches, 
My tree and its neighbors evidently lived 
unhappily on this spot, for they were 
stunted and gnaried, and had a melan- 
eboly insufficiency of foliage. 

My surroundings, like my situation, 
wore certainly rather depressing, but I can 
hardly say | felt depressed. My tempera. 
ment is sanguine—to an irrational degree, 
friends tell me—and | didn’t doubt that 
things would turn out ss 1 wanted 
them to. 

I was possessed of a comfortable, though 
ili-grounded conviction, that some one 
would be opportunely awake in our camp 
as the batesu was drifting past, would se- 
cure the boat, discover my absence, and, 
understanding what had happened, paddle 
off at once to my rescue. 

Despite my dripping garments, | was 
pleasuntiy warm, and, though | knew 
that fever microbes were swarming up in 
their greedy millions from the swamp, it 
gave me no concern; fever microbes had 
siway* treated me hitherto as a privileged 
person. | grew drowsy and ended by 
failing asleep. : 

1 was awakened by the loud weird call 
of a msam from the bush on the opposite 
side of the lagoon. I sat up and remem. 
bered wherel was. ~ 

The moon was still shining brightly, 
but there were no sigos of my rescuers, 
Was it possibie that the boat had drifted 
past the camp unobserved ? 

Il was really about to consider the seri- 
ous bearings of this question when some- 


| thing stirred on the tree nearest me. I 


turned my bead to see what bird this 
something waa. Then I had no thoughts 
for anything else. 

There, facing me, with its body loosely 
colied round the neighboring wallaba, was 
&® huge water-boa or Comudi snake. 

Ibe foliage of the tree wae too scanty to 
obetruct the moonlight, and | 
recng D ized 


instantly 


what the creature was, for. 








only a few days before, both’Garth and | 
bad bad an unsuccessful shot at a Comudi 
sunning iteelf on « log on the river bark. 

I bad heard = great deal sbout Comadi 
snakes, more than it was agreeab to 
recollect just then. 

My neighbor, with a gentie undalatory 
motion of bis head, looked at me. I 
looked st him. Iam asabrolutely certain 
that he must have derived more pleasure 
from that interchange of looks than I did. 
A cold perspiration broke out upon me. 

Here at last was asituation in which it 
wes impossible for me to believe that 
things would turn out as I wished. 1 
could not fight, nor could I run away on 
thatewamp. I was weaponless, helpless, 
and | qvite understood that the bos would 
not refrain from taking advantage of my 
bel plessnersn. 

if he were gorged with food, no doubt 
he would exercise a passive courtesy and 


leave me unmolested; bat he was very 


evidently not gorged with food. He 
looked hungry. 

I had an irresiatibie conviction that it 
was my destiny to serve him fora late 
supper. It gave mea very queer sensation 
to look at bis rather jean girth and think 
that, in a short time, I should be making 
bim bulge out to an unseem|y extent. 

The thovght was humiliating too. A 
much more dignified ending to my strong 
young life would bave been an attack of 
Yellow Jack and a grave in the (George 
town cemetery. 

Following this thought came the sudden 
remembrance of one of the many tearful 
little regrets which my mother had ex- 
pressed when I was leaving ber and Eng- 
land to try my fortunes in Demerara. It 
was to the effect that, ‘if anything should 
happen” to me out there, abe should be 
denied the sad consolation of tending my 
grave and weeping over it. 

The idea of my dear mother wishing to 
shed tears and flowers on my grave struck 
meé as exquisitely funny, in view of what 
that grave was going to be. I could not 
fancy an Anaconda lending itself easily to 
be weptover. I burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, though | was certainly far from 
feeling mirthful. 

Thoughts move quickly, and not more 
than half a minute hed elapsed between 
my first sighting the serpent and my burst 
of laughter. 

J had never taken my eyes off him fora 
second, and now, when I let out my 
mirthless cackle, I saw that he suddenly 
stopped the gentle muvement of his head 
and shrunk back a little as if daunted by 
the sound. 

A wiid gleam of hope lit upthe situa- 
tion forme. Might it not be possibile by 
noisy demonstrations on my part to 
frighten bim away, or at least to deter him 
from attacking me? With daylight— 
surely with daylight—help must come, 

If not from Garth and the boatmen, then 
from the Indians. There were Indians 
living on that creek, 1 knew, and at day- 
light somes would surely be about in their 
canoes. If ! could only keep the Comudi 
at bay till then ! F 

Thereupon, I began making violent 
gestures with my arms, and | emitted a 
series of blood-curdiing yelis which | 
think even Furzy-Wuzzy, in his home in 
the Noudan, could scarcely have bettered. 

The Comudi did not unwind his tail and 
fies. Hut he wae evidently impressed by 
those demonstrations—#rong!|y im pressed. 
They seemed to take the keen edge off his 
appetite. 

No doubt he wanted bis supper very 
badly, but, a» there seemed to be some- 
thing in ithe didn’t quite understand, he 
evidently decided to inspect it a little 
longer before making his assault. 

No he continued to inspect me with cold 
glittering eyes, while | tried, by convert- 
ing my arms into windmills, every now 
and then, and yelling at the top of my 
voice, to make him afraid of attacking me. 
My tactics were so far successful, but the 
anaconds was not to be frightened off the 
field. 

He seemed to know instinctly that my 
powers were limited and his position 
secure. With someof his great black and 
yellow coils embracing the tree, and the 
rest reposing gracefully among the 
branches, he looked very much at home— 
as I daresay he waa 

How slowly the time passed! I suppose 
the Comudi, having, seomingiy, no pres 
sing engagement elsewhere, didn’t find it 
very tedious waiting till the supper he had 
in view should cool down enough to iet 
him begin upon it, but I shal! never forget 
the long, torturing suspense that waiting 
meant to mé. 





, dling down the stream. 


Every moment I was expecting him to 
overcome bis doubts of meand make the 
fatal spring; erd I kept an unwinking | 


waich upon him, with my nerves strung 
up to an almost unbearable degree of ten- 
sion. 

Then, as time went on, the vioclenees of 
my demonstrations to keep the Comuadi 
in awe began to exhaust nf physically. | 
grew bopeless of escaping those cruei jawa, 
though | was dogged!y determined toshow 
fight to the end. 

My thoughts would conjure up all the 
horrible details of that end, and dwell on 
them witb an odd fascination. Sooner or 
later my vigilance most relax, and then 
the watchful serpent would seize his op- 
portunity and hurtie himeelf through the 
air upon me. 

I would feel his sharp teeth piercing 
my flesh. Then | would know myseit in. 
volved in tne cold, ecaly coils of his body, 
and feel them pressing tighter, till my 
ribs cracked, and suffocation began. And 
then—well, I hoped I should be dead be 
fore he commenced swallowing me, 

It seems rather absurd that at that mo- 
ment I should have feltasortof finnick- 
ing disgust at the idea of being passed 
through the process of degiutition, but I 
did. 

The dreadful hours passed somehow, 
and morning found me—e ghastly-looking 
object I make, no doubt—still perched on 
the wallaba, desperately watching my 
neighbor on the other tree. 

My body ached with fatigue, the wild 
motions I still made with my arms, from 
time to time, were purely mechanical, my 
torque clove to the roof of my mouth. I 
seemed to be almost past thinking or feel- 
ing about what was going to happen io 
me, 

As the sun rose, the Comudi began, by 
his restiessneas, to plainly express his in- 
dignation at having his supper merged ia 
his breakfast in this fasion. 

I had seen that, latterly, my attempts to 
intimidate him were losing their effect, 
and I knew that the end was at band. | 
did not seem to care. 

Yet, all the same, I got out my pocket 
knife and opened it. | think I meant to 
try to do something with it, if the Comadi 
wasn’t too quick for me. 

1 waited, making no further attempt to 
delay the Comudi’s fatal spring. It 
seemed to me that I waited long before it 
came; but perhaps | was mistaken. 

There was a slight noise, and | had s 
blurred vision of something darting to- 
wards me, 

Instinctively, I leaned forward and 
threw out the hand which heid the knife. 
At the same instant, | felt myself encircied 
by the huge body of the anaconda. 

The touch of the reptile seemed to gal- 
vanize me into fresh life; I looked and 
saw what | had escaped by my sudden, 
unthinking change of position. The boa’s 
powerful jaws were nearly closed in the 
wood of the wallaba, exactly at the spot 
where my head had been resting the in- 
stant before, 

I remembered that the peculiar forms- 
tion of the teeth of boas makes it difficalt 
for them to let go what they bave once 
seized with théir mouths, and I simultane 
ously divined my advantage. Bringing 
my free right hand with the knife into 
play, I struck repeatedly at the Comudi’s 
massive coils, devoutly trusting to reach 
some vita! part. 

I was sitting in the fork of two branches 
which were both included in the Comudi’s 
embrace, and, as the pressure of his pow- 
erful muscies were first expended on 
those, 1 had not felt itas yet. But now ! 
heard the slighter branch crack, and im- 
mediately afterwards | felt the terrible 
convulsions tightening around mé. 

I was sure all was over, but, actuated by 
a blind instinct of revenge rather than by 
a hope of setting myseli free, 1 again and 
again drove my knife up to the bandie 
into the encircling folds. The last time it 
broke, but it had done its work. 

The Comudi’s great coils, with blood 
spurting out of some of them, spasmodi- 
cally unwound themeelved and fell limp- 
ly down. 

But, as his teeth were still buried in the 
wood of the tree, a big length of him re- 
mained hanging plump with the waliaba, 
while the rest—a good twenty feet— 
trailed on the ground. A violent tremor 
ran through him from nead to tail, and 
then he hung motioniess. He was dead. 

It I had been a woman, 1 suppose ! 
should have fainted then. As it was I sat 
quite still, staring stupidly at the dead 
Comudi. Nowand then I putoat my 
hand timidly, like a child, and~ touched 
the still flexible carcass. 

After a time 1 beard the sound of pad- 
d les. I looked round slowly, and there 
wasan Indian ina large woodskin, ped- 
Il hailed him with 


a rather feebie croak. 
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————— 
died quickly towards me, stered 
He oan me and the pendant, blood- 
aieed comud!, and said, “Hub!” He 
wid net soon 10 quite take in the situs 
not speak English and I could 
Macusi. But the language of 


not short 
js universal, and, in 8 very 
sim nth 1 and the Comudi were stowed 


way someow in the wood skin beside 


__ t's huge carease made it 
a tight fit, but I didn’t mean to 
jsave hin to the king vultures—I wanted 
something to show for 

nat | bad suffered. 

On our way down to the camp we came 
upon the errant batesu with its nose 
gently ran into the soft cozy bank. Ap- 

uly, it hed drifted only a short dis- 
before sticking. 


yon. 
He could 


4 


’ ves into the 
transhipped oursel 

ent and took the wood skin, with the 

boat in tow. 


As we approached the camp I eaw Garth 
walking about in # very forcible style, 
and I knew, by the token, that he was 
angry. 1 could perceive that it might be 
with me be was angry. It was. 

“When next the whim takes you to go 
of in the bateeu by yourself, Kenyon,” 
be shouted out angrily, a8 soon as he 
caught sight of me, “you will plosse have 
the courtesy to manage it so a8 not to ap- 
st s| our arrangements We were, as 
you know, to break up camp and start 
away at dawn, and now——”’ 

Then his tone suddenly changed as the 
bateau and the woodskin touched the land- 
ing-piace. 

“By Jove, my dear fellow, where did 
you get hold of that Comudi? It’s the 
biggest I've ever set set eyes on! It can’t 
be jess than tuirty feet long! My dear 
Kenyon, | wish I had been with you a 

“You wouldn't if you knew,” I said 
with a burst of langhter that wasin truth 
c little hysterical. 

Then I took a good grip of his friendly 
shoulder. 

‘Garth, old chap, is it a few hours ora 
few years since | last saw that sunburnt 
old phiz of yours ?”’ 

Garth ran his shortsighted eyes inquir- 
ingly over my dirty, blood stained gar- 
ments, Then he looked anxiously at the 
Comudi. 

“Isa pity you've hacked him so,’’ he 
said regretfully. “It rather spoils the 
skin for prese: ving.”’ 

“l wasn't thinking of your confounded 
old museum when | was killing him,” I 
mid laughing. “Bat Il’ll make you a 
present of him now, if you think his skin 
worth having.” 

“Worth having! Kenyon, you are a 
downright good fellow,” cried Garth joy- 
fully, He made a rush to get the Comudi 
outof the woodskin, bat haif way there 
he bethought himself and stopped to ask, 
with polite concern, if | had had hard 
work in killing the boa 

“Ob, the killing of bim was the only 
part of the business I really most enjoyed. 
But what went before 1—Garth, old fellow, 
| bave a story to tell.”’ 

And, after | had had a good stit! nobbier 
of brandy-and-water, I told my story. | 
think | told it rather well then, for Garth 
was moved to stron m path . 
ty & Sympathy and in 

He was really much concerned that | 
thould have had such a terrible and well- 
uigh fatal experience, but, ali the same, 
whenever his eye lighted upon the latest 
and finest addition to bis darling collec- 
tion, it was evident that he could not re- 
kret my encounter with the Comudi. 





WHAT FLOWERS MEAN. 


The following interesting article is 
— by the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 





The bell flower is symbolic of gratitude, 
Pn American cowslip indicatss devo- 


wan endytuh is an embicm of indiffer- 


The oat 
plant is,in Italy, regarded as 
™blematic of in usic, = 


The honey flower is, in Mexico, consid- 
*réd aym bolic of secret love, 


The biossom of the pear, is in Austria, 
sidered indicative of affection. 
—— in India is emblematic of life, 
ent Egypt it was a death flower. 
moss rosebud is, in Pera, consid- 


‘Dn 


ered as 





love, * symbol of the confession of | 
The com, 

Ey ) _ “on columbine is, among the 
“Ei im)) 

folly ‘ peopie, symbolic of 
™ 
The peach 1 


cates submiasiqg, 





though why nobedy has been able to 
guess, 

The purple columbine, in both England 
and Scotland, 1s symbolic of determina. 
tian. 

The snowtall is symbolic of winter, its 
name and appearance evidently suggest- 
ing the idea. 

The horse chestnut is indicative of lux- 
ary. The idea was probably suggested by 
the size of the burrs. 

The crabappie bicssom, in the country 
districts of Prussia, is regarded as an em- 
bliem of inconstancy. 

The white daisy is embiematic of inno- 
cence, the color of the flower probably 
suggesting the symbolism. 

The gillyflower is symbolic of tasting 
beauty. In some localities this flower 1:6 
tains its freshneas for many days. 

Mint is symbolic of virtue, although 
when used as a constituent of cooling 
drinks it is not always promotive of good 
conduct. 

The calla lily is considered emblematic 
of feminine beauty, its perfect whiteness 
symbolizing the purity of female charac- 
ter. 

The arbor vii is indicative of unchang- 
ing friendship, the symbol being no doubt 
suggested by the evergreen of the plant. 

The myrtle plant bas always been re 
garded as an embiem of love. Among the 
Greeks and Romans it was pianted in 
cemeteries. 

The box is regarded as symbolic of con. 
stancy. It is several times thus siluded 
to in the lighter English poems of the last 
century. 

The golden rod, which was sdvocated 
some time as the national flower of the 
United States, is embiematic of encour- 
agement. 

The fern is indicative of fascination. In 
Saxony the present by a lover to his sweet- 
heart of a handful of ferns is equivalent 
to a proposal. 

The verbena is indicative of sensibility. 
This plant is said by some naturalists to 
display almost animate reason in choosing 
its habitat. 

The pink is considered in the south of 
France symbolic of pure affection. Peas- 
ant girls along the French Riviera wear 
pinks at their weddings. 

In the south of France the handing of a 
sweet pea by a young lady toa young 
gentleman is a polite way of stating that 
she is tired of his company. 

The honeysuckle symbolizes a bond of 
love. The climbing habit of this plant, 
clinging as it does to any support, is re 
sponsible for the symbolism. 

The China astcr is set down in floral 
dictionaries as indicative of remembrance. 
itis said that the same significance is at- 
tached to it by the Chinese, 

The red carnation is regarded in Spain 
as an embiem of despair. There isn a tradi- 
tion in Andalusia that the dower sprang 
from the blood of the Virgin Mary. 


The corn tassel is symbolic of ricisea, 
though the low price of the product dar- 
ing the last few years has deprived the 
symbol of much of its former significance. 








fal, for there is nothing about the plant to 
suggest the idea. 

The scarlet fuschia is symbolic of good 
taste. There in nothing prettier than a 
bed of these flowers, the brilliancy of 
their hoe being admirably set off by the 
green of their foliage. 

The American elm has been suggested 
as an embiem of patriotism. Several his- 
toric elm treés are mentioned in our Revo- 
lution annals, and from one of these the 
idea probably originated. 

The cedar is an e.ubiem of immortality, 
the symbol being suggested by its ever 
green foliage. It is said to have been so 
regarded by the Jews a thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

The white carnation is regarded in Eng- 
land as an emblem of disdain. This icea 
was probably suggested by the upright 
habit of the fower, which nods and waves 
haughtily in the breeze. 

The daffodil is a symbol of chivairy. It 
was once a favorite flower in France, and 
at one time a fashion prevailed of gentie- 
men wearing bunches of daffodils in their 
hata with their plumes, 

The hyacinth is indicative of jealousy. 
In the Greek legend the plant sprung 
from the blood of one who died for love. 
The name was derived from that of H ya- 
cintbhua, a boy beloved by Apollo. 

The lady’s slipper is considered, in the 
symm boliam of flowers, to be a declaration 
of war, or, rather, of audacity, by the 
lady tothe gentleman, equivalent to the 
expression, ‘‘win me if you can.”’ 

Red clover bicssoms are indicative of in- 
dustry. A writer on floral curiosities says 
that this notion was suggested by the 
bumble beea which particularly frequent 
this plant, the sonimon bees not being 
able, by reason of the depth of the flower, 
to reach its honey. 

The tuberose is considered by young 
ladies of France syinbolic of dangerous 
pleasures. In England and America it is 
in common use asa funeral plant, and it 
is considered symbolic of death. 

Dead leaves of any plant whatever, par- 
ticularly of a tree, aro in almost every 
‘country considered symbolic of sadness, 
In Russia it is customary to strew a grave 
with dead or withered leaves, 

The tiger lily is commonly considered 
an embiem of gayéty snd levity. In some 
parts of India this flower is regarded with 
a superstitious awe, akin to that felt for 
the animel from which it takes its name. 

The forget-me not has two or three em 
blematic meanings. One is suggested by 
its name;the other was probably criginated 
by its color. Biue among flowers is gen- 
erally associated with the tender pas- 
sion. 

The lily of the valley is, in floral lore, 
emblematic of happiness. [lu Portugal 
this flower is symbolic of modesty, ita 
lowly growth and retiring habits giving it 
a symbolism clowély skin to thatof the 
violet. 

The Chrysantnemum has for ages been 
embiematic of undying iove, The bioom- 
ing of this flower in the fall, after most 
others have ceased to pul forth biossoma, 
is supposed to have originated this syim- 


| bolism. 


The Venus fly trap is indicative of dan- | 
| particulariy in limy, is an emblem of 


ger. Therejs no quesiion that thissym bol 
was originated by the habitsof the flower, 
it being a deadly trap for smail insects, 
The witch hazel ip all parts of (reat 
Britain is considered as a magic piant. In 
many local traditions it is alluded to as 
piaying a part in charms and tncantations 


Along the peasants of Holland the gift 
of a straw betweer lovers is considered as 
indicating a bope of concord: finding s 
broken straw «ym bolizes a coming quarre! 

The white camelia has been a favorite 
flower in France ever sincé the publica 
tion of Dumas’ “Dame aux Cametias.’’ In 
that country it is regarded as symbolic of 
loveliness. 

The primrose is, in England, an em- 
blem of inconstancy. The nauie signifies 
that it is the prime rose, or the first rose of 
the spring, this tlower opening before 
most others. 

In. the country districts of southern 
England the present ofa bachelor’s but 
ton to an unmarried man isa strong bint 
he onght to change his condition as soon 
an possible. 

The quaking grass and sensitive plant 


symbolize agitation, the pecuiar habit 
possessed by these of trembling at the 
slightest touch having no doubt suggested 
the sym boiiam 

The acacia bas for « iong née been re 
garded in tne Kast asthe embieu 
eaied iove. The notion is purely fan 


The white lily, inthe south of Europe, 


sweetness light, and jifea. In some of the 
country districts of the Italian peninsula 
lilies are aiways plac d on the coffins of 


young giris. 


The rose, ihe national flower of Eng- | 


land, is symbolic of superior merit. It is 
said that this symbolisu, was populariy 
used as early as the war of York and 
Lancaster, generaliy known as the War of 
the Koses. 

The biue violet is syinbolk: of love and 
the white of modesty. In Germany either 
is considered aa symbolic of reticence, A 
Silesian lover can make his sweetheart no 





more acceptable present than a bunch of | 


violets. : 

Pansies, ever since Shakespeare’s time, 
and perbaps for ages before, have been 
asyminbolic of thoughts of remembrance. 
Two or; three poets a hundred yéars earlier 
than Shakespeare mention the flower as 
having this symbolism. 

In modern Greece the language of tlow- 
ors is developed with such detail and is #0 
generally understood that a lover and his 
sweetheart sometimes carry on an idea! 
correspondence by means of clusters of 
loose blossoms. 

The dahbiia eternal af 


is indicative of 


fection. The idea is eaid to have origi 
nated with a London gardener early in 
this eentury, wi having @ arge stock 
recommended the wer AS rope “ 
used on funeral OCocasions 


Scientific and Useful 


Tux Ere —The moisture of the eye is a 
genuine soivent. Many persons have gone 
to bed troubled witha foreign substance 
in the eyeand bave waned in the morning 
to find it gone In many cases of this 
kind the foreign matter has been dissol ved 
by the moistare of the eye. 

ALuxiIniom —Aluminiom is not, sec- 
tion for section, a very strong metal. It is 
only one half as strong as wrought Iron. 
Ithasa very low elastic limit. It isa not 
rigid, but bends under a transverse strain 
readily. Itisin itsalloys that ite utility 
commences to appear. With from eight 
to twelve per cent. of copper, or alumin- 
jum bronze, we haveoneof the densest, 
finest grained, and sirongest metais 
known. 

A New Air Brice.—An air brick which 
acts as a ventilator without causing a 
draught from outside has been invented. 
The brick, which is built into the wall, ia 
made hollow, and itsair passages are 20 
contrived that warm air is drawn out of 
the room when the wind blows on the out- 
side of the brick. When there is no wind 
the aircurrent through the chimney of 
the room willdrawin fresh air through 
the brick without causing a draught. 

As WEATHER INDICATORS. —Cata or dogs 
in a house are, itis affirmed, trustworthy 
barometers to those who watch their 
movements carefully. If they are reat- 
lesa, achange of weather, especially when 
rain is coming, may be anticipated. The 
cause of thisis that their skins are ex- 
tremely sensitive to atmospheric infiu- 
encs, #0 that any change in the condition 
of theair irritates and oppresses them, 
causing incessant restiessness. 

Hats or Woop —An inventive genius 
has patented vw machine which is supplied 
with fine planing teeth. A log of wood 
cut eqouare is ted to it, and when the log 
passes through it has furnis ed one bhan- 
dred delicately thin strips of wood. Their 
length, of course, is thatof the log. It is 
claimed that these when moistened can be 
woven much more readily than straw and 
make as durable a hat. The inventor says 
it is twice as light as straw, and that, be- 
cause of its easier manipulation and 
cheaper cost, it will supersede the straw 
now used for the construction of head- 


gear. 


Farm and arden, 











Trees —Young trees should be cut 
beck severely when set out In their loca 
tions and the roots should also be care- 
fully trimmed. It is of no advantage to 
allow bruised or dead roots to remain, 

Breros.—When farmers co-operate to 
procure a pure-bred male it denotes im- 
provement in the community, and that 


the stock in that section will become 
better. Every association of farmers 
should make the consideration of live 


stock a leading feature at every meoet- 


Ing. 

Lamn—We are rapidly becoming a 
jamb and matton eating people, and flock 
masters may profitably give more atten- 
tion to this demand than they have here. 
tofore been doing. Ii is @stimated that we 
market 2000600 ilambe annually, between 


the ages of fourand eight weeks. It ia # 
rapidly growing industry. 
Too Mucun.—Nothing i# gained by try- 


ing to grow too many plants or trees on 
anacre. Itis not always the number of 
plants that increases the yield, Lut their 
thrift and feeding capacity. A dozen 
strong and stocky plants will produce 
more than doubie that number which «re 
weak and #«pindling. ‘Trees tbat cre too 
close together sitaply come into competi- 
tion for food and do not grow as rapidly 
an they should. 

INCUBATORS —Those who use incubators 
and aré disappointed when théy succeed 
in batehing oniy ‘#0170 per cent of the 
6gKs, Wiust Not Overlook the fact that hens 
do no wetter. It is true that a hen will 
sometimes bring off a dozen chicks trom 


| as many eggs, but other hens may hatch 


lonly two or three chicks. 


The average 
number of chicks hatcned, if 
twenty hens are allowed to wit at the same 
time, will not exceed filty per cent, 
_— OS 


ten or 


SurPpose IT Does Cost ONE | OLLAR 
Don’t be “pennywire and pound foolish’’ 
through taking for y: cough, medicine 
that you know notl x about, wher one 
of long eeata aie AtIOnN an pr 

sa Ls 4 " K [pet ar 4 
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Abeoat Letters. 

Few people, we imagine, fail to ex- 
perience pleasure in receiving letters. 
nly those perhaps who live a solitary 
life, practically exiled from earliest and 
therefore best friends, and must needs 
carry on their most errnest conversa- 
tions through the post, can realize this 
pleasure at its highest; but it is known 
to all in a greater or less degree. There 
1s 80 much hidden possibility in a letter, 
part of the charm of which lies in that 
great trath discovered by Handy Andy, 
that the cream of the correspondence is 
inside. 

Even business letters have a certain 
fascination eo long as they remain a 
sealed book, hiding one knows not what 
store of goodness or ill. But at one’s 
home, where business cares cnly occa- 
sionally intrude themselves, and where, 
as in bacbelo: quarters, domestic joys 
are uller strangers, the postmen’s bur- 
dens are even more welcome than that 
early morning sun which seems to give 
one so encouraging a start for the day. 

There are those indeed who cannot 
wait till they reach their breakfast- 
table, but must have their letters thrust 
beneath the bed-room door or laid upon 
their pillow, that in their earliest wak- 
ing moments they may be welcomed as 
it were by the ‘(ioo0d morning” of ab- 
sent friends. And how caretully and 
systematically the letters, if there be 
more than one, are selected for read- 
ing! 

The superscriptions are for the most 
part as familiar as the voices of those 
they represent, and audience may there- 
fore be given according to one’s inclina- 
tion, Some will greedily seize the en- 
velope that contains the most welcome 
communication, and forget the others in 
the eagerness of absorbiny it. 

thera, with the child’s wisdom, wil 
keep the best till last, scampering 
through the minor ones with a mind 
half inattentive because it is still tickled 
with the pleasure of anticipation. That 
last one has to be read deliberately, and 
all subsidiary matters muat be got out 
of the way «o that there may be noth- 
ing else to enchain the attention. It is, 
moreover, a communication to be dwelt 
upon; and the mere trivialities of the 
morning’s post are irksome to attend 
to while one ia drawing the whole of 
the picture suggested by those closely- 
written but still too few sentences. 

Sentiment, of course, claims the first 
place in the attractiveness of letters. 
For those who live away from there is a 
never-failing source of interest in the 
weekly letter that contains so many 
charmingly-trifling details of persons 
and places associated with one’s earliest 
recollections. No one possessed of honest 
healthy feeling ever quite ceases to be 
homesick in a greater or less degree. 

It is a very fine thing, no doubt, to 
go out into the world, to see life, to be- 
come independent and one's own master, 
to make fresh friends and cultivate new 
pursuits; but, with very few exceptions, 
the dex 
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| flying visite one pays to one’s home and 
| the oid associations which are so inbred 
| in one’s mature that they can never be 
altogether outgrown. And the letter 
| from hume, which would be so hope- 
lessly dull to everybody but the one 
tor whom it is intended, is full of pleas- 
ant little facts and thoughts and touches 
which erip one far more than the finest 
periods or most flowing phrases of the 
literary letter-writer. 

And then come the letters from 
friends—relatives they may be, brothers 
or sistera, or simply early faithful 
friends, with whom one is permitted that 
splendid solace of intimacy, from whom 
one may always rely upon getting sym- 
pathy when it is most needed, and to 
whom one is every ready to extend 
sympathy. The man or woman who has 
nota really intimate friend lacks the 
salt of life. 

Nearly all of us however 
luxury of a special friend 
stands and is understood by us, who 1s 
interested in our ideas as well as our 
act», who watches every stage of our 
career as we watch his, and who can 
interchange thought and experience in- 
cessantily. Hus letters are eagerly looked 
for, and, strange to say, are almost 
eagerly answered; and they do not find 
an early resting-place in the waste- 
paper basket, which receives the pe- 
riodical “‘clearings-up’’ of other  cor- 
respondence. 

‘Dhe only dark side to the pleasure of 
receiving letters is that it involves the 
necessity of writing them. Even at its 
best letter-writing is irksome to most of 
us. There is always the physical exer- 
tion of writing to be reckoned with, and 
there can hardly be any person who 
does not find this something of a toil. 
To exchange ideas and to gossip is the 
plea-antest of employments; but to be 
enjoyed at its full this must be done by 
word of mouth. 

Just where letter-writing is the least 
toilsome it is the most ineflicient. For 
the pen will not keep up with the ideas 
that tlow from one friend putting him- 
self or herself in communication with 
another, and the written words convey 
so much less than we desire to say. 

Duty-letter-writing is the most bur- 
densome of all, fer then the pen halts, 
and the ideas refuse to supply it with 
the work it is waiting to perform. With 
the best of intentions and the warmest 
sentiment towards those we are aduress- 
ing, there are too often times when we 
cannet in a duty-letter say anything 
that is interesting or anything that 
seems to be werth the telling. 

If one is living a life of dull routine 
away from one’s home, among people 
unknown to one’s friends, and posseas- 
ing few characteristica that lend them- 
selves to ready description, there seems 
often to be a lamenvtable dearth of news 
that makes the home-letter a master- 
piece of dulness. 

it is so much easier to write from the 
other end, where there is practically no 
person and no event in which you do 
not take a direct or indirect interest. 
But you know that letters beget letters, 
and s)» you have to cudgel your brains 
and set your wits to work to produce 
four pages of something; and you warily 
leave ample margins and spread your 
lines generously, so that to the casual 
glance the sheet may not seem to 
contain less than its conventional 
amount. 

When writing to a confidential friend 
however, there is never this difficulty. 
The only problem, as we have said, is 
to set down what you have in your 
mind, so quickly do ideas come tum- 
bling one upon the other. And there is 
no need here to stris after literary 
effect. 

In writing letters with a view to their 
ultimate publication—as many of our 
authors do—one must perforce give that 
due expresion which is needed when 
one is writing to unknowr readers. It 
has often been ured that authors do 
not write as they talk, and that their 
| convereation is more simp 


enjoy that 
who under- 





than their 





written words. But it must be borne in 
mind what an important part facial ex- 
pression and intonation play in a con- 
versation. These are altogether want- 
ing in cold print words, and their place 
must be taken by somz little juggiing 
with words which shal! produce a some- 
what similar effect. 

If a man spoke as be wrote, he would 
appear sulted. If he wrote as he spoke, 
he would sacrifice the charm of style to 
ugly colloquialiema. Bat in writing to 
av intimate friend there is no need for 
artistic effect—indeed it is unwelcome 
and out of place. For the words them- 
selves carry with them the expression 
and mode of delivery of a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and as we read we seem to 
hear the words as they would be spoken 
by the writer, So wecan run on chat- 
tering on paper and never fail to give 
the force of spoken words. And how 
one can one write! If the mechanical 
part could be dispensed with, it would 
be hard to say how many sheets one 
would fill when in a gossipy mood. 

One writes from a heart to a heart; 
and, though ore may express oneself in 
what would be a cryptogram to the rest 
of the world, the receiver has a key 
which makes everything intelligible. A 
letter can never be at its beat when it is 
intended for the world, as a public ora- 
tion can never have the depth and full 
meaning of a tete-a-tete conversation. 

In the most favorable circumstances a 
letter cannot rank with a quiet talk; but 
the exigencies of our career often sepa- 
rate us far from thcse in whom we are 
most deeply interested, and the sending 
and receiving of letters is the best avail- 
able link between divided friends with 
undivided lives. 





A GREAT deal of the animosity be- 
tween nations has its source in a varia- 
tion of moral standard. Each nation, 
prizing its own particular type of good- 
ness, indulges in a righteous indigna- 


tion against those who are lacking in it,- 


while each resents the censure of the 
other upon what appears to it a com- 
paratively small or indifferent matter. 
As education develops the intelligence 
however, this intolerant spirit dimin- 
ishes, not because preference becomes 
weaker, but because imagination and 
sympathy grow etronger; and these 
quickened powers gradually realize to 
some degree a m ntal and moral condi- 
tion not known by experience. 





COURTESY calis for great self-c~ntrol, 
and often involves a difficult restraint of 
one's turbulent spirit, a real victory 
after a hard battle within. Its field of 
contest is the very field where lies the 
centre of the fight between good and 
evil—the heart. A heartless courtesy 
always rings hollow, and seldom de- 
ceives by its outward fairness. It shows 
itself in little matters as truly as in the 
more important, 

Who ever did a real kindness for an- 
other without feeling a warm glow of 
satisfaction creep into some shady 
corner of the heart and fill it with 
sweetness and peace? It is like the 
placing of a bunch of violets and mig- 
nonette in the buttonhole, where their 
perfume may be deliciously perceptible 
all day. 

NATURAL powers of any kind, how- 
ever admirable in themselves, do noi 
redound to our credit, as we had neither 
part nor lot in creating them; but it 
must be remembered that every such 
gift increases our responsibility, both in 
cultivating it and in putting it to good 
uses. 

A MAN should be niggardly in mak- 
ing promises, but generous in their ful- 
Giment. Unredeemed prouaises are like 


, unredeemed plecges—ihey so accumu- 


late interest as soon to be irredeem- | 


able. 

THE best part of our education is that 
which teaches where 
and igrorance begina. 


knowledge ceases 


= 
CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPoapE,, 


L ©. C.—Triton, in Greek eng 


mythology, was 4 marine deity, ms 
Neptune and Amphitrite. He beg “ 
of & man above and that of « fish teise 
bore a conch shell tram pet. “= 
O Socrus —Our definition of » 


Jeers at all things, tlitreats 
name of God only wherewith to 
is irreverent, greedy, dranken, 
who respects not himsrif nae 
being. 


rterehay 
moter: me 
any tetew 
LONGITUDE —All the parrot trite 
fed much altke. Sopped bread, swertened vee 
a little sugar, some mixed bird sued, and try 
of whatever kind is in sea-on, should 
given it. A sure way Of keeping all bird: » 
health is to give them Plenty of coarse, cles 
sand, that they ona run about tn, and peek y 
whenever they like. Frequent bathing te 
other necessity that should be borne meat 
A. R. B&B. —The death-rate of the world » 
computed at about sixty-seven wie 
ninety seven thousand seven hundred a ty, 
and thirty-five miliion six bondred as 
thirty-nine thousand eight hundred aed 
thirty-fivea year. The birth rate ts seveaty 
nine a minute, one hundred tpoumnd tre 
hundred a day, and thirty-six miition seve 
bundred and ninety two thousand a year. 


EK V. D—The sine of the condor, the 
South American bird of prey, was formerty 
much exaggerated. It is now known thai ts 
average longth, from the point of the beak w 
the end of the tail, is not more than three an¢ 
a half feet, and the spread of fis wings » 
from nine to ten feet. Hamboidt never teand 
one to measure Over nine feet, and be one 
not ascertain that a condor had ever carrie 
off a child. 


ARTHUR —Of course, you should ox 
quaint the gentieman with the fact that you 
have been previously engaged; it ts the oaly 
honorable course. If he ts so unreasonable 
as to be jealous of your past love, it te better 
that he should manifest his dltepleasure sow 
than after marriage, when such a discovery 
might spotl your married iife. People who 
are engaged to be married should have no 
secrets from one another. 


Em™Ma.—Sea sbeils are very pretty when 
polished. There ts a great deal of staff to be 
worked off the outside of them, however, be 
fore the colored or beautiful perties is 
reached. This ia done by steeping them fer 
some time in dilated nitric uctd, and the 
scraping with a knife and a piece of gies. 
Practice ona large wmuasel-shell Great; pote 
with emery-paper and oll, finishing of em 
polishers’ putty and oi! and reage. These ar 
ticles may be purchased ai a dragghtse@ 
paint shop. 

G. L W.—In the torrid 25m, extending 
on each side of the ¢quator, and comprisies 
an area of 46 degrees and 56 minutes, the my 
of the sun fall perpendicularly apoa the sw 
face of the earth, and conseqnrently prodece 
a high degree of heat, whose influence t fet 
in the two temperate zones situated on te 
northern and soathern sides of the tropics 
Pherefore the nearer we approneh the torr! 
zone the higher is the temperatare, and view 
versa. In the temperate zones the my* fe. 
obliqaely upon the surface of the earth, wt 
a milder temperatare results, while in Gr 
frigid zones this obliquity is the greatest, sed 
the highest degree of cold ts felt 

May M.—Aea rule, the interests of ive 
young persons must be preferred to _ 
one old person. Sel(sacrifice ts noble, 
after years of courtship the sacrifice of you 
self and of your future husband for gent 
old aunt” fs not to be undertaken. This = 
seem cruel, but it is plain -ense. Your iv 
may, and in a statistical sense tt will, at we 
years; any insurance compeny pie 
ber. Try to combine the two, and a 
old lady with you, Mothers, aunts, sed o 
ers must sacrifice themselves for the —s 
the young. Your turn will come Yea 
will be sacrificea and passed by. — 
is a charming thing in its way; bat act © 
it stands In your way. 

2. L. H.—Your love is porely — 
nary, as the average schoo! gtr!, aged bat 
teen, is unable to understand the tree ron 
ing of the “grand passion, a oe 
neither physically por mentally to - 
stand the duties of a wife. The pennerny 
the human race, both male and mg a 
afflicted with this affection tn esrly rae 
although they think it ts love, it can, o 
truth, be looked upon only as oH of the 
eases of childhood, to be cured wt —_, 
doses of common sense a iministered o> 
stern parent in the shape of ere g e 
ridicule, Some cases, however, require 4 
herotc treatment, the nature of whiet 
hardly necessary to describe tn this place. 


c. P. R—1. Biack silk would not be* 


proper wedding costume, ether pore = 
or, a3 in the case of a widow = marriag®, 


ur 
neutral tint being required: nor = 
guests attend in mourning. Even “ racy 


is habiteally worn by them, tt shoe oe 
time being, give place to g™) or some 
neutral color, 2 The bride's pares™ was 


. costs” 
furnish her wedding outfit. % The 





of the bridesmaids must take thetr oe 
that of the bride, and be neither at 
richer nor gayer than hers. 4 o~ ne 
vitations should be sent cat een ee a 

| weeks prior to the day upor “ nat 

| mony is to be performed, ' norvanl 
living at a distance may hare * a sour! 
of attending 5. Bridal par ewo wo 
ing to strict etiquette, sent « Gas 


| ‘to a week previous to the wedd! 
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INSPIRATION. 





| wandered in the enchanted wood, 
And as | wandered there | sang 

A song I never understood, 
Though sweet the music rang. 


I hold a ily white and fair, 
its perfume was a song divine, 

A song like moonlight and clear air, 
No rose-hued cloud like mine. 


Beneath pale moon and wind. winged aktes 
My itps were dumb as one drew near, 
Folded warm wings across my eyes 
and whispered tn my ear. 


He left a fame-flower tn my hand, 
And bade me stag as heretotore 

ihe song I could not understand; 
Bat I can sing no more, 


His secret seals my dumbs lips fast, 
My lily withered ‘neath his wing; 

But now I understand at Inst 

+ The song I used to sing. 


Bartered Birthright. 


RY Oo F. @G 











claimed Ralph Moatrose, and he 
staggered back, as if a thrice barbed 
arrow had struck to his heart. 

Yes, ruined I” responded a deep, rich, 
bat very contemptuous voice. “One of 
the proud race of Montrose has turned out 
athief! Oh, Ralph, | never thought we 
should come to this. I could not believe 
it now, were it not for proof which I can- 
not gainsay. Why, I wonder our dead 
father dees not rise from the grave to 
haunt you, his best beloved son and heir, 
for the foul stigma you have thrown upon 
his name.”’ 

The young man had spoken with a rapid 
utterance, his bronzed cheek rendening, 
his dark eye flashing fire; but when the 
last sentence died away from his haughty 
lips, a hash like the solemn silence which 
broods over a churchyard at night per- 
vaded the grand old chamber. 

That scene Salvator Rosa might have 
painted, throwing every object into bold 
reliel; bat I have no power fitly to por- 
tray it Dense shade enveloped the great- 
er part of the room; bat the strong, red 
glare of a lantern shone full on a quaint 
old-fashioned escritoire, the lid of which 
was held back by a constable revealing a 
singie heavy, golden bracelet, starred with 
three brilliants almost as large and pure 
as the diamonds of a kingly diadem. 

At a little distance, leaning against one 
of the massive pillars which gave such an 
air of stateliness to the chamber, stood 
Ralph Montrose, the ill-fated man in whore 
private escritoire the spendid bauvle had 
been found; his head bowed, his marble 
face half averted, bis stalwart form trem- 
bling like a wind-shaken leaf, while his 
slight, dark-browed step-brother paced to 
and fro, in wild agitation. 

“Well, I mustn’t wait here,”’ at length 
began the constable in a gruff tone; ‘Lady 
Winterton is worried to death about the 
loss of her bracelet, 'canse you see only 
royal crowns can boast of such a jowei. 
The fellow who stole it will have to pay 
high for his crime. Come along, young 
man!’ And he fastened an iron grasp on 
Ralph Montrose. 

At the touch of that rude <G@icial, a 
shudder couvulsed the young man; the 
blood of his nobie race flushed cheek and 
neck, and brow, and witha desperate ef 
fect he shook off the man’s gra=p. 

The insulted dignitary growled a horrid 
Oath, adding, “No resistance, young man! 
you’re my prisoner, and there’s no getting 
away. One whistle will bring in lots of 
aid, if I want it. Come along peaceably.”’ 

“Ae Heaven hears me, 1 am innocent!” 
cried the young man. “If I have been 
dumb since you found the braceiet in my 
possession, it was not because I felt over- 
whelmed with conacious guiit, but because 
the spell of despair was strong upon me. 
I have enemies—this is some plot to ruin 
me,’”’ 

“Plot!’’ sneered the constable. “Teil 
that to my granny; it won’t do here, and 
no mistake.” 

“Plot l’ echoed Richard Montrose. “For 
the honor of our house, | wish | could be- 
lieve it; but I cannot—cannot; the evidence 
against you is so strong. On returning 
from a dinner at your house Lady W inter- 
ton missed her bracelet, an ormament she 
has always prized very highly, because 


“! AM ruined! ! am ruined!” ex- 


those three jewels with which it is set are | 


80 rare, and——”’ 


“Well, well,” interrupted the elder 
orother, impatiently, “valuable as it is, 
why should 1 want to steal it? I have 
wealth sufficient to gratify my most ex 


travagant wishes.”’ 


“I know all this, Ralph,” rejoined Rich- 
ard, in a significent tone. “I know, too, 
thet where there isa propensity to evil, 
neither rank nor riches can prevent it from 
working iteelf out. How can I credit your 
protestations of innocence, when I review 
the whole matter? The countess at once 
came to you to ascertain if you knew ary- 
thing about the loa §=You declared point 
biank that yoa bai no knowledge of it 
Then she sentaconstable with the re 
quest that he might be allowed to search 
the house, as perhaps some of theservaats 
had stolen it. With evident reluctance 
you consented, and the bracelet was found 
in your private escriteire, Oh, Kalph! 
Ralph !"’ 

The prisoner groaned aloud. “| confess 
that circumstances are against me,” he 
said, speaking slowly, and with extreme 
difficulty; “nevertheless, | am as innocent 
of this crime an the dead father to whom 
you have alluded. { repeat it—I am inno- 
ceut! If | were dying, | would deciare it 
with my last breath.” 

Richard Montrose did not speak, but his 
incredulous look, his scornfal silence, 
were more eloquent than worda. 

“You've got a glib tongue,” retorted the 
constable, “bat none of your high flown 
apesches can move me. i'm here to see 
justice done. Come!” And again his 
heavy hand fell on the young man's shoul- 
der. 

How Kaiph Montrose writhed as the 
stern official began to move towarde the 
door, dragging him after him ! 

“Oh, Richard,”’ he shouted, “this will 
kill me! Is there no way of escape? You 
and I are Sut half-broethers, but we had 
the same father; for his sake | conjure you 
to help me in my grest extremity. Nave! 
Ob, save me—save me!" 

Still Richard was silent. 

“This constable will not heed ma,”"’ con- 
tinued the elder brother; “‘but you, you 
may have some influence with him. You 
are a barrister; argue my cause with all 
your elognence, Richard! Get him to 
hush up the affair, for I can't have it 
dragged into the light, or prove my inno- 
cence !’’ 

Richard Montrose deliberated a few mo- 
ments, and then said, ‘Well, Ralph, | will 
do what I can for you; but do not hope too 
much from my interposition. i fear the 
constable is inexorable.”’ 

The man smiled sarcastically, and when 
Richard asked a private interview with 
him in an adjoining room, assented with 
the dogged air of one who is resolved that 
he will not be persuaded. Then, taking 
care to secure his prisoner, he followed 
Richard. 

As the two passed from Kalph's pres 
ence, he flang up his arms in a wild, de 
speiring gesture, and moaned out the 
single word, “Catharine!” Then, sinking 
down on a couch, he buried his face in the 
pitlows, and lay absorbed in a painful re- 
verie. At length the door opened and 
Richard came softly in. 

“Oh, Richard, can you save me?” cried 
Ralph, leaping forward. 

“Yea, yes, | think so,” replied Richard; 
“the constable who just went hence, | 
have recognized as a man who once put 
himself under great obligations to me; | 
believe I can bribe him to silence.” 


Ralph’s clear blue eyes kindled. ‘Then 


do, do bring him to terms, Richard,” he | 
said, with impassioned 6arneetness, “and | 


I will bless you to my latest day ” 

“Blessing alone will not suffice me,”’ re 
plied the younger brother, aad a strange, 
sardonic smile flickered over his dark 
face; “I must havea more tangible re 
ward.”’ 

“Reward!” cried Ralph. “Name it, 
Richard !—name it! and it shall be yours.” 

“You are the eldest born, the heir to tie 
family estates,’’ he repiied. “Will yoa 


barter your birthright for the service you | 


need ?”’ 
The young mab gave a sunden start. He 


had not expected #0 éxorbitant a demand, | 
and it was no light thing to relinquish | 
what he had held with such pride He 


moved to the window, and flinging back 
the curtains, looked out. 

There iay the broad demesne which 
owned him as its master, with its green 


slopes, its lake, its shadowy woods, with | 


ite field of grain heaving in the wind like 
a golden sea. 
realized what a treasure it was tiil that 
moment, and a spasm of pain contracted 
hie features. 

“} had thought to live and die here in 





this place, with Catharine to share my 


| prosperity, my happiness,” he muttered 
to himeeif; ‘but now that this disgrace has 
failen on me, I must flee. It is better that 
Richard should bave it, than that I should 
fill a felon’s ceti 
And with a sad resolve pictured on 


i 


every lineament, he turned towards his 
brother. “I willcomply with the condi- 
tions.” he sald, mournfully. “My birth- 
right is yours.” 

“One thing more, Ralph,” said bie 
brother. “Catharine Tracy was betrothed 
to you in your childhood, with the under- 
standing that you were to be the beir of 
our father’s wealth and position. You have 
riven up the heirship—will you abandon 
nil claims to Kate ?”’ 

“No, no, I cannot!" he exclaimed; “she 
loves me—she will cling to melike a true 
women ! No, Richard, I cannot barter her 
with the family estates.”’ 

“Then take the hard lot of a felon !"’ ex- 
claimed Richard; “1 will not shield you 
from exposure, aniesr you relinquish 
Catharine also !"’ 

For a time the young man stood agheat 
He thought of Catharine, so pure, so fair, 
80 proud too! = =and his heart grew heavy. 

“TI will not seek to bow her stately head 
in shame,”” he said, at length, tn a half 
audibie tone. “Kichard, the Rubicon of 
my destiny is crossed—! give up even 
Oatharine!’’ 

“Very well,’ was the eool reply, and 
Richard Montrose bent low over the brace- 
let he had been swinging in his band, to 
hide the gieam of triumph that shot into 
hia basilisk eyes, 

“There is yet another condition,” he 
murmured. . 

“W hat in it?” asked Kalph. 

“1 wish you to leave the country with- 
out a parting interview with Kate Tracy,” 
replied Richard. 

Again Ralph hesitated, but finally eaid, 
in a low, sad tone, “At first I thought | 
could not consent to this; but, on reflec 
tion, it seems the best thing | can do. A 
meeting—a farewell under such circum. 
etances—oh, Kicbard! it would only deepen 
my mystery! And now, how can we 
manage about the theft ?’’ 

“Why, | will bribe the constable to de 
clare that no clue to the missing gow-gaw 
has been found here,’’ was the reply. 

“Then | will write an anonymous ljetter 
to Lady Winterton, and enclose it in a 
package with the bracelet. In the ietter I 
will state that the pangs of a gulity con- 
acience bave driven the unknown thief to 
return the stolen property.”’ 

The young man’s brow knit, his proud 
lips cried. 

“Villain as you think me,”’ ne mut 
tered, “I am not guilty. It galls me to act 
a lie, but I shall thus escape the stigma of 
afelon, the public trial, the disgraceful 
imprisonment. | shall leave Knogiand to- 
night——”’ 

“But, before you go,” interposed the 
younger brother, ‘“‘you will executea deed, 
cutting off the entail, and a mortgage with 
full power of sale,’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Kalph; “but who shall draw 
up the paper ?”’ 

“Thornton,” was the reply; ‘1 will send 
for him.” 

With these words Kichard Montrose 
graeped a bell rope and rang violently. 
The servant who answered the summons 





Never had he so fully. 


| was despatched to the lawyer, and in afew 
moments that worthy was seated at his 
task in the library of Montrose Hall. 

It waa like signing bis own death war- 
| rant for Kalph to give his signature; but 
he did so, and then hastened lo take a 
farewell -urvey of the interior of the oid 
mansion. 
| Well, Richard,” he said, hoarsely, as 


they stood together on the threshold, “we | 
Take good care 


shail never meet again. 
of the old place, and the tenantry; and 
| Catharine—my Catharine—-if you sucesed 
in winning her, deal very gently with her 
| woman's heart. (dood by, Richard—a tong, 
long good by.”’ 
Silently the two brothers clasped hands. 
Then Kalph stole down the steps, and 
across tbe park, and into the cold, pitiless 


world, 6ver and anon casting beck a w i), | 


wiatful gaze. 
o * . ~~ * 


birthright, and even his betrothed bride, a 
| woman stood watching and waiting for 
| bim atatrysting place, where they had 
often met. 

That woman was Catharine Tracy. She 
was tall and exquisitely proportioned, 
with a feultiess cast of features, a rich, 


creamy complexion, eyes like the biue of 
the summer sky, and inasses of soft, 
wavy hair, “brown in the shadow and 


gold in the sun.”’ 
There was an unmistakable pride in the 


eurl of her lips and the arch of her stately 
neck; and yet, with her patrician grace «f 
manner blended the warm blush, the 
ting emilee, and a the sweet dis 

wi t mokens joyous 6z pectar 

ength, as the chime of the bella br 


up nm her 6ar, ahe etarted 


a 


—__—_ — 


“Why, where cam he be?’ she mur- 
mured. “He said that be should be bere 
ere the old beil had tolled the hour of nine, 
and now it is ten, and stili be comes not! 
I never waited thus before; be had siways 
waited for me, and most impatiently, ton, 
Hark ! what's that noises? He's coming 
through the copse yonder, | know." 

And whe fair speaker sprang forward 
with childish eagerness, her face in a giow, 
every move of ber frame thrilling, and a 
clad light reveliing in her exit azare eyes. 
Bat Ralph Montrose did nct emerge 
from the shadows of the copes, and a shade 
of disappointment seetied over the lady's 
features, 

“Not yet, pot yet, Kate,"’ she said, 
alond; “you must waits littie longer. 
That was but a night-bird stirring the 
shrubbery.” 

With these words she sank down on the 
moesgrown rock from which she hed 
risen a few moments before, and gave her- 
self up to a pleasant train of thoaght, 
for no suspicion of evil had crossed her 
brain. 

And was it merely a bird that bat made 
such aloud rustiing in the copse? No; 
concealed by its thick roof of leaves and 
boughs, a female figure hed crouched 
down to watch and listen. 

Not a look or motion of the stately 
Catharine was lost upon the waicher, and 
at length she left the copse, and stole into 
the deep shade of a willow, so near ithe 
maiden that she cou'd have touched her 
white, geuzy dress Another hour 
dragged by, and then Catharine was ones 
more arcused by the musical peal of the 
oid bella. 

“Eleven !"’ she cried, starting to her feet. 
“Oh! why has he not come? Can any- 
thing have befallen him? It must be so, 
for he would not willingly disappoint me, 
whom he says he loves as he never 
dreame he wae capabie of loving.” 

And she began t0 pace the greeneward 
in extreme agitation. 

“You are Catharine Tracy ?"’ mattered a 
voloe in ber ear—a voice so hollow, #0 un- 
earthly, that it chilled the biood in ber 
veins. 

Nhe glanced round. There, close beside 
her, stom! a tall, dark, gipsyish woman. 
HKobed im biack froin head to foot, sad with 
waves of raven hair floating around a 
dusky taca, stormy with warring passions 
and lighted up by a pai: of dark, wild, 
lambent eyes, she seemed a strange, il!- 
omened shadow on the moon rising of 
that summer night. 

“You are Catharine Tracy 7?" she sald 
again. 

“Yeu,” gasped tLe maiden,trembling un 
der the fixed gaze of those tierce eyes. 

“And you are awaiting your lover, the 
young heir of Montro«s 7’ continued the 
woman. 

“Yes, yea; and I am sick at heart be- 
cause he does not come,” faltered Usth 
arine, forgetting, in her anxiety, the re 
serve which was havitual to her inthe 
presence of strangers. 

A peculiar smile flickered over the 
dusky face of her companion, and theu 
fmied, leaving the features as rigid as if 
they had been hewn from marbie 

“Hie will not meet you here to-night, 
lady,’’ she said, in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘he 





While Ralph Montrose was bartering bis 


has pressing business to keep bim away; 
but he sends you by me these sweet 
| fowers, and a thousand regrets and yood 
wishes.”’ 

As ashe spoke, she drew forth agsmaill bat 
exquisite bouquet, wet with dew. Hagerly 
| Catharine's fingers clasped the gift, but ere 
i she could compose herself suffiel nily to 
apeak ber (thanka, the woman had gone. 

“Dear, dear Kalpi!'’ murmured the 
maiten eofily, when she again found ber- 
| melf alone. “I have not waited in vain, for 
neatto his own presence | value the flow- 
ore he sends me.”’ 

Then gathering her light shaw! more 
clomely about her, she struck into a nar- 
| row path, leading homeward. 

In lees than half an hour Catharine 
| Tracy had reached Ler chamber, and sat 
/down to examine her gift by the glow of 

the crystal lampe on the totlet stand. 
| Never had she seen such biossomes before; 
| they were curiously shaped, and blood red 
in hue, meottiod with dashes of golden 
bronra« 

The perfume which ascended up from 
their gorgeous petals was strangely sub 
tila, snd yet «weet as the otto dirtilied 


from Cashmere roses. Twisted ic among 
the leaves wasa siip of paper, on which 
wae trace! the written firet message she 
had ever received from the heir of Mou 
—s + ? 
4 » 4 | < 
“ sl ar? * * ~ a 
me ane y “ 
ai bus) 32 ese an as ia (t ® is very 
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limited, | Gnd myself forced to forego the 
pleasure of meeting you at theold trysting 
piece. How my heart rebels against any 
necessity which keepe me long from your 
side! How I yearn to @y to you to night, 
to tell you again of my abeortirg love ‘or 
you, and listen ones more to the story of 
your own! Batsince | cannot come, ! 
send you these flowers; | found them to 
day as i wee dashing through a mountain 
gov7ge in pursait of a deer. Their besuty 
is almost as rare as yours; their perfume 
as eweet an the incense of yourlove. Ac. 
copt them as my simplest gift; cherish 
them for my sake; and believe me as ever, 
*“Devotediy yours,, 
Racrnr.” 

Proud Katie Tracy read thie with tears 
of joy, and lay down to rest with the pre 
clous bouquet on her pillow. It was some 
what pest midnight, when « tal! and 
Glosely-mufMfied form darted towards the 
great, rambling old manor house of the 
Tracys, bounded up the stepa, and prosed 
through the half-open window of Kate's 
room. The chamber was strangely still, 
and the solemn hush seemed to startle the 
intrader. 

‘“Gjood heavens!” she muttered, ‘‘how 
death-like this silence is! She will never 
wake again! I am too late—too late!" 

Atthet moment Kate Tracy stirred in 
her slumber; her breath came gaceping up, 
and she began to murmer incoherent! ;. 
A iid shriek broke from the pellid lips 
of the mysterious visitant; she sprang to 
the bedside, and, seizing the sieeper's 
arm, cried, *Oatharine—Catharine Tracy, 
rouse ye—rouse ye! Houses ye, | say!’ 

A alight tremor passed cver the maiden’s 
frame, hor drowsy eyes unclosed and 
wandered with a vacant stare around the 
apartment. Quick as thought the intru- 
der snatched the bouquet which had been 
lying on the pillow, and flang it from the 
window. 

Then she turned again towards Catha. 
rine, and drawing a quaint flask from the 
foide of her robe dashed ita contents into 
her face. Now the pale features began to 
work convuisively; the orbs beneath that 
fair brow grew luminous with the light of 
reason, and Ostharine Tracy recognized 
the woman who had given her those rare 
flowere and Ralph's note. A» she met 
her glance she recalled the picasure the 
bouquet bed afforded her, and amiled. 

“Aha!” muttered the stranger; ‘if you 
knew all you would not amile on me. 
Girl, bad | not repented of my purpose, 
you would have been dead in another 
hour r”’ 

“Dead ?’ gasped Catharine. “Oh! thin 
must be some horrible dream."’ 

“Nay, nay, it je real enough,” said the 
stranger. ‘“‘Kate Tracy, you have to night 
eacaped very near dying by my band!" 

Hve paused, but the makien was too 
much shocked to speak, and she went on, 
“| wae desperate; a demon bad taken pose 
session of mé, and | shut my ears to the 
volcoe of my good genius, and listened 
only to the tempter. Kalph Montrose did 
not send you those foweas; | sought them 
out for you, because | knew their scent 
wasa deadly poison. Your lover never 
wrote that note—I forged it to misiead 
you r’ 

“And why—why did you wish to take 
my life ?’’ gasped Catharine. 

“I had made a mistake,”’ she replied, 
“almost a fatal mistake with regard to 
you. I believed you loved and were be 
loved by Richard, not Ralph! 1 thought 
Richard the heir of Montrose, and when | 
saw you waiting there undor the willow, 
- 1 madly carried out the vile pian I bad 
formed."’ 

“And how did you discover your er- 
ror ?* inquired Catharine. 

“1 will tell you,” replied the stranger. 
“Ae I eat by the gipsey camp fire on the 
hillside yonder, cne of my own race, a 
person | can trust, came to bring me the 
tidings that I had been deceived—that my 
terrible revenge had falien on the in- 
nocent.”’ 

“And them you regretied the evil you 
had done ?” said Catharine, inquiringly. 

“Regretied !"" said she, ‘ay, that ic too 
weak a word to oxprees what | felt My 
fierce gipey bicod ceased to boil—my 
heart seemed to stand etill with dread— 
remorse, like a serpent’s tooth, gnawed ai 
my very vitaia I hastened to make 
reparation; | few to your chamber with a 
fiesk of liquid which had rendered me 
proof against the polecn; | roused you 
from your trance. And now I leave you, 
i i mot likely that the winding path of 
the gipey queen will ever cross yours 
again. Farewel) '*’ 


She wes about turn away wher 
Oatharine grasped her hand 

‘You aay that the note you brought me 
wee forged,”” she faltered bat perhaps 


, 





you have seen Ralph to-night—perhaps 
you can tell me why be did not keep his 
appointment ?”’ 

The woman shook ber head. 

“No,” she replied, “I know nothing 
about it; 1 never saw him. It isonlys 
week since I reached England, only 
twenty-four hours since | encamped with 
my roving horde among the bilis of West 
moreiand.”” She paused, and stood gazing 
at Kate a few moments, ber weird eyes 
sottening the while. ‘“irl,”’ she resumed, 
in a tremulous tone, “when | wascon- | 
cealed in the copse, | heard you murmar | 
to yourself that you had never before 
waited in vain for your lover. It is no 
pleasant task to prophesy evil to those | 
whose lives have been like a summer day, | 
but | fear this is merely the beginning of | 
sorrows. Some men are fickle as the | 
changing wind!” | 

“But Kalph is not one of thene,”’ said 
Catharine; “he would not willingly disap 
point me.’’ 

‘You think so now,’ said the gipey; 
“but you may yet learn the leason | bave 
learned, | loved bis brother Richard with 
all the wild, passionate devotion of my 
nature; and oh, bow entirely I trusted 
him! Why,! should as soon have be 
lieved the stars would fall, as that he 
could prove faithless. Kut there came a | 
time, a weary time, when I watched and 
waited for him in vain. He left Spain 
without even a cold farewell. Catbarine 
Tracy, the race of Montrose is a false race! 
Take heed to your young heart Do not 
love this HKalph too deeply. Kemember 
the gipay queen and her warning !"’ 

The next moment she was gone. Catha- | 
rine sank back upon her pillow, and tried 
to banish the impression the stranger had 
produced, but she could not; and ere long 
she sprang up, and hastily dressing her-— 
self, strayed down into the grounds which | 
lay fairand green around the old mavor | 

| 





house, 

Inthe grey dawn ofthe morning she 
stood leaning over a wall that divided a 
barley field from the high road. She had 
not been there more than five minutes | 
when the rattiing of carriage wheels at- 
tracted her attention, and in another in 
stant she saw the London mail coach 
sweeping towards her. 

At firet she gaveit a careless glance, 
then every faculty of her being seemed ab- 
sorbed in the wondering gaze ehe fixed 
upon it; for through the open window she | 
caught a glimpse of Ralph Montrose. 

He was very pale, but when he per | 
ceived her by the roadside, he started as if 
a ghoat had risen before hitn; a deep glow 
shot into his cheek like a plague spot, and 
he benton bera wild, wistful look that | 
haunted ber long afterwards, i 

Then he crew back into the corner of | 
the coach, and Catharine saw another face 
peering out at ber—the dark, bright, be | 
witching face of a beautiful danseuse, who 
had come down to Westmoreland to re 
cruit, after the opera season was over. 

She and Ralph Montrose were the only 
occupants of the coach, and a strange pang 
shot through Catharine's heart, as they 
dashed past. The gipsy'’s warning had 
aroused the demon Doubt, and now a 
thousand suspicions began to throng her 
brain. 

Ralph bad failed to keep his tryst with 
her; yet there he was ina London mail 
coach, with a noted beauty and coquette ! 
Could it be thatthe piquant French gir! 
had turned the head of the proud heir of 
Montrose, and made him forgetful of his 
allegiance to her? Alas! poor Katy 
Tracy could not answer this question to 
herown satisfaction, and it was with a 
heavy heart that she went back to the 
manor house. 

“Perhaps,’’ she said to herself, after an 
hour of calm reflection, “perhaps Kalph . 
will come in the course of the day, and 
explain these mysterious things.”’ 

But hours dragged by, and Ralph came 
not. At length the housekeeper rushed | 
into her room, her face flushed, her plump 
form in a perfect tremor. 

“Oh, lack-a-day, ma’um!” she cried; | 
“there's such a terribie story afloat—the 
who's neighborhood is ringing with it.” 

“Well,” rejoined Catharine, “you know | 
1 am not over fond of gcasip.”’ 

“To be sura, ma’am, | know that,”’ con- 
tinued the woman; “but this story con- 
cerns you more than anybody else—’tis 
about young Mr. Montrose. They say he 
ot into bad habite while he was on the 


J 


Continent; but that down here in the 
country, and away from temptation, he 
done nicely till he went up to London 


last epring 


Ana what then ? nouired 


the maiden 
Dreath Lees) \ 
Why, he came acries some | in ¢ 


asm inte r rem gambiersa—and played 


| ings at the village inn a month or two ago. 


| effort at self-command was in vain; she 


, bowed down in humiliation and sorrow, 


| Strained manner, “I am the bearer of sad 


stateliness. She was the first to broach 
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high, and lost, till be found himself « 
rained man, and was forced to mortgage 
his property, and cut off the entail to 
avoid being imprisoned for debt! And— 
and—-” The woman hesitated a mo 
ment, and then added, “It’s hard to tell 
you all.” 

“Hpeakout!”’ cried Catharine, with an 
imperious wave of the hand. “Keep 
nothing back—I can bear it.’’ 

“Well,” she continued, “they say, too, 
that he is going to foreign parta, and left 
Westmoreland early this morning with 
thet bold piece of a dancer who took lodg- 


Nay, more, ma’am, they whisper it round 
that be fell in love with her in London, 
the last time he was there, and that she 
came here on his account.” 

And now the garrulous housekeeper 
stopped short, terror-stricken by the wild 
grief pictured in Catharine Tracy # pale 
face. 

“Oh, ma’am!'’ she began, after a brief 
silence, ‘‘what can I do for you?’’ 

“Nothing !"’ sald Catharine. ‘Leaves me 
alone.” 

When the door bad closed upon the 
woman, Ustharine uttered one shrill cry 
and sank senseless upon the floor. How 
long she lay thus she did not know, but 

hen she awoke from her lethargy dark- 
ness had gathered in her chamber, and 
she could see the stars above the old elms 
which shaded her window. 

As the recollection of what had just 
passed came back to her, the wretched 
gir\ tried to think of it calmly, but every 


was weak as a child, and with her head 


abe burst into tears. At length she heard 
a tap at the door, and hastened to open it 

**Young Mr. Montrose ia in the parlor,” 
valid the old housekeeper. 

Cetharine's heart gave a sudden bound. 

“It was all taise,” she murmured. 
“Ralph bas come!" 

And away she glided, flushed and smil- 
ing. But she grew deacly pale again, 
when, on entering the room, she saw 
Kehard, not Ralph Montrose. He ad- 
vanced to meet her with a hurried step; 
she held out her hand in silence, for she 
was for the moment dumb with grief and 
disappointment. 

“Miss Tracy,”’ he began, in a con- 


tidings. My brother——” 

“I know ail,’’ gasped Catharine; ‘‘he has 
squandered his estate, giving up me, his 
betrothed bride, and jeft tbe country.”’ 

“You speak bitterly,’’ rejoined Richard 
Montrose; “and no wonder that you do, 
You have been cruelly wronged, and | 
could not rest till 1 had come to tell you 
how much I regret that a brother of mine 
should bave proved 80 base !’’ 

A painful silence followed this remark, 
but finally Kate summoned strength to 
say, “I suppose, sir, | ought to thank you 
for your solicitade; but to-night 1 am 
no mood to talk. Some other time 1 wal 
discuss the matter.’’ 

The young man muttered a confused re 
ply, and bowed himeelf out of tne room, 
not alittie disconcerted at the unsatis- 
factory termination of the interview. 
Catharine hastened back to her room, and 
xave herself upto the storm of passion 
which came sweeping over her. 

That night, in the inmost recess of her 
soul, she made a deep, dark grave, and 
buried the love she believed dead. That 
night, too, in her wild agony, the pride 
which is sometimes born of saffering, 
aroee, and began to sit regnant where love 
had budded, blossomed, and withered 
away. 

Three days later she and Richard Mont 
rosé again met, and he at once noticed that 
her manner bad more than its olden 


the subject of Kalph’s misconduct. 

“Mr. Montrose,” she said. tirmly, “when 
1 last saw you, | dared not trust to speak 
of your brother’s strange conduct. Since 
then | have thought it all over; he is not 
worthy of a true woman’s love. I shall 
not break my heart for him !’’ 

“Aha! chuckled Richard, as he lett her 
presence; ‘‘the fair Catharine will yet be 
mine! What love could not do; the proud 
Tracy spirit will !’ 

. * * . * * 

“When Ralph forfeited his birthright, 
he offered to abandon all claims to your 
band! Littledid hethink that what he 





gave up so lightly seemed to me the great- | 
est treasure in the wide, wide world! On! | 
Kate, if you would put sanction his trans. 
fer, my cup of happiness would be full to 


overflowing ! 


rhe speaker was RHichard M on trose 
Months had passed since his brother's 
fight, and now he stood with Kate rracy 


on the terrace of the old manor house; but 


strange creature made. At 
started, and the blood fied his bronsed 
features; but he soon regained his com- 


“And now, Kate,” he resumed, “what 
answer shall I have to my pleading? 
May | hepe?”’ 

“Hope!” echoed the girl; “not for my 
love, Richard—I have none to give! But 
if esteem will content you, I will be 
yours.” 

“i, ear, dear Kate,” murmured the 
young man, “I would far rather have 
your esteem than the love of other 
women. Henceforth I shall call you my 
own Catharine I’ 

Thus Catharine Tracy was betrothed the 
second time; but allion her part was hol- 
low, and formal. There was no bright 
blush, no sweet smile, no gentile love-light 
in the proud, calm eyes. 

“A pest on that meddling gipsy!’ mut- 
tered Richard Montrose, as he rode away 
towards the old hall. “1 didn’t dream 
abe had grown so desperate. I shall have 
to be on the look out, or she will break up 
the match !’’ 

A wild, scornful laugh greeted his ears 
at this juncture, and turning, he saw the 
very person of whom he had beer speak- 
ing. Her cheeks burned, her eyes flashed 
fire, her thin lip curled and quivered as 
she regarded him. 

“Ahal’ she cried; “I understand you 
now. Thrice, since I cameto England, 
you have celuded me into the belief that 
you still loved me; but at last I see you as 
youare. You just said you didn’t dream 
[had grown so desperate. Great heav- 
ens! I’ve had enough to make me desper- 
ate—wrong upon wrong, slight upon 
slight! And I’m not the only one who 
has resolved that, at this late hour, justice 
shall be done me. My people are awake!’ 

“Yeu lr’ exclaimed a sharp-toned voice, 
anda tal’, manly figure stepped forward. 
“I suppose, Richard Montrose, you 
thought you could wrong one of our law- 
leas rece, and go unpunished? Bat you 
shall know tothe contrary. You are in 
our power—marry my slighted sister to- 
night, or the mystery of your rascality to 
your innocent brother shall be pro- 
claimed !”’ 

Richard Montrose trembled; bis brain 
whiried; his sight grew dim. “Let me 
think a moment,’ he faltered; and the 
two drew beck a little ‘Well,” mat- 
tered Montrose to himself, “it will not do 
to brave their wrath. By some means 
they have pried into my affairs, and it 
would be utter ruin to bave them blasoned 
to the world. Besides, the mummery of a 
gipsy marriage is nct binding. By my 
faith I'll agree to it.”’ 

Three bours later he was on his way t© 
the gipsy encampment with the chief; 
while Zuleme, the girl whose love he had 
won for a pastime, hastened off in ad- 
vance to make ready for the wedding. 

it was a giorious May night; the hedge 
rows were im biocom, the trees were 

iothed with delicate green, and the grass 
wae softand bright, while overhead the 
stars glittered in pale, serene splendor. 
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Tne com ping 


ground f the gipsies looked 
om the watch-fire 


«zaleme is in the tent yonder,” said 
eos; “bat the bridal procession will soon 
come forth ©” 
The next moment the white wall of the 
eat rolled up, and the gipsy queen 
emerged, clad im a gorgeous dress of 


peed richly garianded. But with what 
perror and amazement Richard Montrose 
at the persons following her! 
dark-browed gipsies of the 


wbo hed found the Countess of Winter- 
won’s bracelet in his step-brother’s eacri- 


“What does all this mean 7” he gasped. 
“Mean? Why, that justice is to be 
done!” cried the constabie. ‘I have seen 
my error—I am here to confess what I 
xnow of your villainy! I am ready to 
prove—ay, and before any court in the 
kingdom—that you stole thé countess’ 
praceiet, bid itim your brother’s escritoire, 
te whieh you gaimed access by false keys, 
and bired me to play a rascally part.” 

Richard growled an oath, turned and 
fei, and no one sought to stay his steps; 
pet three days afterwards his body was 
eend floating down a stream about two 
miles from the Montrose estate. 

“| know now why Ralph bartered his 
merthright,” said Catharine, moving to his 
side; “I Know, too, that it was by the 
merest eccident the French baliet girl 
went dy the same coach with him. | 
know, too, that it was not lightly he gave 
me up” 

By this time the country people had be- 
come aware of what was passing at the 
grey emcampment, and gathered in 
aowds on the hili-side. They called 
leadiy for “Mr. Ralph,” and, stepping 
forward, be eaid with deep earnestness : 

“Friends, Iam grateful that I can stand 
tefere you, and assert that the foul 
ealemnies you have beard are false as 
the heart which fabricated them. One 
thing, however, | still regret—it ia, that in 
my weak dread of disgrace, 1 tried to 
bush up tne matter. It would have been 
a thousand times more worthy of my 
manhood to have met it buoidly.”’ 

A succession of cheers greeted this re- 
mark. 

“Another round of cheers for one who 
deserves them more than I—the gipsy- 
queen!” added Ralph; and again wild 
shouts went ringing up into the sky. 
Zalema’s dark eyes grew misty with 
ware,and turning to Ralph and Catha- 
rime, she said, “When I first came to 
Westmereiand, my heart was fuli of mad 
parpeses. But the remorse I felt after mak- 
ing that attempt to poison you, Miss 
Tracy, aroused me to a sense of what I 
waa Since then, I have been a different 
woa.an—my gipsy nature has softened. I 
shall give myself up to revenge no more, 
I have learned to love another, not wildly 
™ I loved Richard Montrose, but with a 
riper, deeper love.” 

As she spoke, a sturdy farmer drew her 
am within hisown, and a few moments 
afterward Zuleme left the gipsy camp for 
Scaimer, more rational life. She had been 
married that morning to Giles Grantley, a 
nant of the Montrose estate. 

A month later, and amid the peal of the 
Village belis, and the smiles and blessings 
of bis tenantry, Ralph Montrose led his 
‘air Catharine to the altar of the time-worn 
church, where the ashes of the family had 
repesed for many generations; and long 
afterward, by many an English hearth- 
“one, was rehearsed the strange story of 
the Rartered Birthright 





THE ONIONS OF BERMUDA. 
TINY donkey, says a New Orleans 
Paper, weighing less than his negro 
river, trotting complacently slong 
with, perhaps, s wheelbarrow load of 
ee the littie cart he drags, does not 
Press one asa power. But many don. 
a many drivers, and many onions 
© 8 different tale—if they all pull, 
rive, and smeii *ogether. 
Fn ome of the mysteries how any 
i «an grow in Bermude at all. There 
“ uly about twenty square miles in the 
ae ‘oy islands altogether, of which 
© hundred square acres are waste 
of eedar-crowned hills, forty 


m 
*® are desolate sand dunes and coral 


scalé, like cae of the miniatere landscapes 
they build in Japanese gardena 

The roads ase from ten to twenty fect 
wide instead of from sixty to onc hun- 
dred; the fields cover from half am acre to 
five acres, instead of ten times thet area; 
and even s mountain covered with cedar 
forest, or what looks like ove, proves to be 


wae still, with the comparatively few |ii- 
lies that hed been let to bloom; for each 


As for onions, esch day im the season 
the farmer’s helpers go through the rows 
pulling those which have reached stand- 
ard size, and leaving the rest to grow. No 
the season laste a long time. 

But I started to tell about the maz y don 
keys pulling together. 

Bermuda had its troubies with the city 
commission merchants—troubies just the 
same as other farmers have. A lew cases 
of very early onions, reaching New York 
while the biiszards were still on, might 
command fancy prices of $4 or $5 a box. 

After that there was the usual spectacie 
of competing commissions merchants sac 
rificing whole cargoes for a song to get rid 
of them, so that the loss on the iste ship- 
ments was often bigger than the profit on 
the early ones. 

There was co.spiaint of dishonesty, too. 
One farmer sent to New York s consider- 
able quantity of choice icttuce. Instead 
of being paid for it he recetved a bill fcr 
$14.25 for “freight and handling of culis.”’ 
Ho didn’t pay it—probebly wasn’t ex- 
pected to pay it; but even at that the 
transaction wasn’t tecrative. 

One little island there was, without town 
or eburch, St. David's Isiand, whose 
farmers mede less compisint. They had 
long ago formed s combination to deal as 
a unit against the common foe, and sent 
nothing but choice staff to market, so that 
a St. David’s onion bad repute with peo 
ple who knew what's what, and com- 
manded a fair price throughout the sea- 
son. 

The Bermuda Produce Exchange, a new 
organization, which includes not only 9) 
per cent. of the tarmers of the islands, 
but bankers, merchants, snd others in- 
terested in their prosperity, hee just ex- 
tendoad the St. Devid’s system to cover all 
the islands. 

It has plenty of capital; it controls prac 
tically the entire crop; it deals with five 
or six commission merchants in the New 
York Produce Exchange; but these are 
forbidden, om pain of icosing their trade, to 
cut retes agsimeteeach other, or to sell a 
singie box of onions below the prices 
fixed by the Bermods Exchange. These 
prices are neither extravagant at the be- 
ginning of the season nor ruinous at the 
end, but they are so scaled a to guarantee 
about $1.50 per box for the entire crop. 

To insure a stesdy demand for the 
onions, quality is looked after. A strict 
inspection prevented any but fret-cias 
goods going north—at lest with the ex- 
change stamp. A few cantankerous souls 
who refuse to join the exchange ge* about 
half price for unimspected onions; but a* 
this rate they will soon be ovaxed into th: 
combine with s ciab. 

It is difficult to see how such an ar- 
rangement can fall to benefit both pro- 
ducer and comsumer. The exchange can 
doal in other things thas onions. There 





is no reason why it shouldn't supply the 
frozen North in early «pring with lettace | 
and other garden “sae.” 

If to these oranges and fige and lemons 
ad other freite sare nct added it is only 
because the Bermudas are, or have been | 





et =¥ are covered with forts and 
an snd a lot more by vilias and lawns 
* it would seem to a casual observer 
= - noi 48 impress one aa much larger 
Ring . ae _prae everything, begin- 
“a the donkeys, is on a small | 


“ery 





until now, singularty lecking in push. 
Perhaps it is one of tife’s compensations 
thet thie should bees, in siand biested 
possibly beyond ail others by productive 
soil and tolerant ciimate 
A ciimate where (be cedar and a 

g:0OW next door petghoors ip 8 HSeOogerow 
and where golden rod and snowdrops 


biossom at the same time, sclimate witb- 
out either frost in winter or sunstroke in 
summer, suabies its possessors to get 
along without hustling. 

The only person I have yet seen to walk 
fest in Bermuda wes sa littie mother of 
seven children from Ottawa, where they 
know what s blissard means 

Visitors never tire of watching the 
onion boxes down under the big copes 
dock sheds. They sare broaght down in 
the cool of the evening msainiy, and are 
protected from the sun by awaings Like 
little ants the donkeys come and go, and 
presently there rise great heaps of two or 
three thousand tons of boxed onions. And 
the smell of them! Truly, in onion there 
is strength ! 

The same ship which carried the onions 
brings back material for the boxzes— square 
boards for the ends, narrow slats for the 
sides. Bermuda cedar is too precious to 
saw up for onion boxes. 

There are red-coated soidiers strolling 
about by scores; there are wonders of 
tropic foliage to gaze at; there sre hotel 
hops, and lawn parties with mucie by the 
regimental bands, and great torts into 
which I may not go, even if | would: bat 
the most interesting thing in Bermuda, 
after all, is the onion, and this story of 
how the donkeys that pull together, aud 
the masters that have ai last learned to 
stand together, have brought the distant 
commission men to terme: and perhaps 
by so doing they bave given «a hint to 
folks elsewhere who grumbie shout hard 
times. 


ee 

NATURE AT PLay.—All animala, from 
man downwards, love toinduige at one 
time or another in leaping or dancing or 
some other form of fan or play. 

The most eccentric dancers amongrt 
men are the Arab dervishesa, with their 
huge skirt dresses, who work themselves 
into a state of religious frenzy. 

Of little animal dancers the waltzing 
mice are most pecaliar. They are oftn 
kept as pets in Japan, and sieat a couple 
of years ago a peir of them were exhibited 
ata meeting of the Zoolcgical Society. 

Their waltzing consists of a curious habit 
they have of spinning round and round 
after their own tail*, which they do very 
frequently. 

The young mice soon after they leave 
the nest indulge in this waltzing, and the 
inclination to havea spin seems to seize 
them of a sudden, and round they go. If 
a captive mouse is :et free, he wili not run 
far before he must have a whirl. 

Among dancing birds may be specially 
mentioned, as high up in the art, the 
American grouse. These birds prepare 
their ball-room by beating down the grass 
with their wings, and then to 
dance a figure suspiciously like the 
Lancers. 

They advance by twoe# and fours, bow- 
ing their beads, and drooping their wings; 
then receding and again advancing, they 
turn about on their toca, swelling their 
feathers and clucking gentiy meanwhile. 

There are many *pecies of dancing or 
leaping insects, from the cheese mites and 
grasshoppers to the leaping Leeties known 
as the turnip flies. 

Although elephants are nat known to 
engage in the sportive dance, no animal 
probably better appreciates humor, as is 
testified now and again by bis sides shak- 
ing with laughter while he is chuckling 
over something that has tickled bi» fancy. 

OO 

No Womans kients Taere.—The 
women in Heligoland are, generally 
speaking, small and gracefully formed, 
and present a remarkable contrast to their 
tall and strapping mates The female 
loveliness ix, unfortanately, somewhat 
transitory, no doubt owing in « large 
measure to the inferior fare and the rough 
work with the nets. 

Nothought of female suffrage is ever 
likely to enter a Heligoiander's head. His 
idea of the reiation of the sezes ie the old 
one—that the man is the head of the fam- 
ily and that women, teke them as you 
like, are an inferior lot. The men are kind 
and courteous to their women in al! re 
aspects, but there is no doubt who is lord. 

The patriarchal system has scarcely died 
out. Fach lusty, broad shouldered son, 
though he may have passed bis ‘wenty- 


first birthday, is required to give all, or 


nesriy all, his earnings & hie father ao 

long as he lives under the parental roof. 
Heligoianders, as a rulé, marry young; 

there are more women than men, and it is 


At Home and Abroad. - 
A suggestion bas been madebys doc 
tor thai we should yawn regularly, and 
that if we yawn and stretoh ourselves both 
before going to bed at night and upos get 
ting up in the morning, we would benett 
ourselves greatly. The same suthority 
says that yawning isa healthy fumetion, 
having o salutary effect or certain tates 
inthe neck and iungs by exercising ali 
the respiratory muscies. 

There are anumber of Chinese jontka, 
sailed by Chinese crews, plying tm the 
waters about Sen Francisco. They are 
mostly em ploy=( in the fishing trade, end 
their principal business is catching sed 
drying shrimps, which are shipped by the 
mail steamers to China. The custom ee- 
thorities have lately seized several of the 
junks for vio ation of the navigation lew, 
which forbids any butan American mas- 
ter to command a ship engaged in domes 
tle trade. 


in Germany the view obtains that the 
execution of criminals should be by some 
means more certain even than the electric 
chair. Dr. E. Cubmenn, s cotebrated 
chemint, suggoests the use of carholle acid. 
According to nis plan, the criminal would 
be carried toa cell which can be Giled 
noiselesaly with carbolic acid in gasscus 
form, from floor to ceiling. When the gus 
reaches the delinquent’s mouth sad nose, 
it causes instant pera! ysis of the longs and 
unconsciousness, and life departs witheut 
previous pain. 


A burglar haithe temerity to invades 
London physician's consulting room iate 
the other night. The doctor found him 
there and threw at him the first thing he 
could lay bis hands on, It happened to be 
a bottle of oil of peppermint, which broke 
on the thief’s back. The raseal got clear 
away,and theonly clusthe polices had 
was the incident of the peppermint. The 
next day the detectives smelt of every sus 
picious character on their iist, and they 
soon picked outthecalprit: Hestiil reeked 
with the socusing odor of peppermint 
when he was arranged in court 2% hours 
later. 


From Paris comes a report that the con- 
tents of letters can now be photographed 
through the envelopes by the HKoestgen 
ray*, and cimultaneously it is reported 
from London thata scientist of that city 
has suceeeded by the same means in pho 
tographing hisown thoughte—not merely 
the configuration of his own brain, but the 
actual mental processes, Itiss rere dey 
now that fails ts report the sddition of 
some new triumph for the Hoentges ray=. 
Whether the triumphs are in ali cases ver- 
itavle may fairly be questioned; bet the 
new rays are surely casting an increasing 
light on much that is obscurein phystesi 
science, and there is even s possitdiity 
thatsome day the partiticn that sow di- 
vides mind and matter may te made 
translucent. 


Carriage shafts are now being made of 
paper wood pulp, in conjanction with 
iron, with a covering of leather. Patents 
for thia invention have been taken out in 
England, France, and HKeilgium,and i ie 
claimed that shafta made of this material 
are unbreakable. Home of the shafte al- 
rewiy in usein Paris are grestiy appre 
ciated because of their cheapness and 
strength. It is not impossible that, in ad- 
dition to paper wheels on railways, we are 
likely to have paper rails, they have been 
useito some extent in Kossia and Ger- 
many, and sure said to be free from many 
defects of the ordinary steel rai, Peper 
borseshoes have also been used, and are 
calculated to geta good grip on saw<Ab 
pavement». The useof paper sod wud 
pulp seems to be extending in s most ser 
prising manner-- paper coffins are siready 
coming into use. Many advantages are 
claimed over wooden coffina, not the least 
of which is the matter of cost and quick 
destructsbility. Paper dishes sre siso 
made, which will bear a clone resem vience 
to china. 
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* Dur Young Folks. 


OFY TO THE GIPSIES! 
BYL. A ®. 
¥ beautifal little Gipsy Qaeen !’ 
That was the Haron’s pet name 

for Erica, who, | am afraid, was a 
romewhat spoilt littie maiden. 

All the winter long Krica and her fether 
tived in a fiat in Kerlin. But when the 
summer came they moved to the Haron's 
coantry house, deep in the beech and fir 
woods, which was full of deer. Here 
Krice ren wild and ied a happy life. 

Till now. Hut this year ail the tun 
seemed over, for a governess went with 
them! The Heron said hie iittie gipesey 
muat not grow up a dunce Hat Erice 
thought she knew better. In nurse's 
stories all the gipsies were wild and free 
and never did any lessons. 

it. wae very horrid, and Erica was very 
mnizerable and naughty. There were bard 
words, and multiplication tebies and 
pothooksand-bangere. Hrica determined 
to rebel. 

*\Naety cross old thing !"' she said to her- 
eel, scowling at Fraulein. ‘I won't stand 
Many ionger! I'll just run away!’ 

Tbe Haron went off on a few days’ shoot 


6s 


ing vielt, Hhe wandered sulkily about the | 


gerden, one day, in disgrace. 

Nhe hed beer so navgbiy over her lee 
sore that Fraulein would not play with 
ber. As she stood brooding over her 
troubles, an idea came inte her mix4. 


“Jecob?”" she asked the oid gardener: | 


“did you ever see avy gipsies?’’ 

“Je wobl! gracious Fraulein, there are 
plenty in the forest.” 

‘“*W hereabouts Tf Krice asked. 

“Down inthe oak valley is a favorite 


comping ground of theirs. Hut why do) 


you ask, Fraulein 7’ 

‘49:1 nothing! Are tiey derk, 
me?" 

“Hare enough, black haeirand eyes like 
youss, but barnt with the sun qaite 
brewn,”’ 

it was enough. Erica had found out what 
she wanted That very afternoon when 
Freulein wae indu'ging im « littie nap 
after tec beavy riid day ‘ierman dinner, 
Erios popped on ber white enn hat, aod 
slipped owt of the gate in the fence which 
led to the forest, for she had made up her 


like 


mind to runaway t the gipsies and be- | 


en;ao thei” quesa. 

“jRuo@ i'm pretty enough-paps has 
offen told me so—and dark enough, and 
the sua wll soon tan me brown. and i'll 
do Bo mo7d lessons, And papa? Wali, when 


he comes ~hooting in the forest, I'll give | 
it | 


him such «a feast— wood atraw berric.. 
will be nice,”’ she went on, a» she wan 
dered siong through the deep ailience of 
the summer woode, “to iive siways in s 
teat, und to ride about from 
on a donkey!" 

Here » deep deli fuli of wild rapherries 
delayed ber soive tink, till the evening 
sLadows vere lengthening. The wood had 
be ome dimmer and more silent and 
lonely. Every now and egain there came 
strange tn yetérious volewe of creeping and 
hing things, Kut the oek valley wee not 
reached yet. 

Krica tegan to feel very tired. She mat 
dowoa onder a tree to rest The gipetes 
scomed a iong way cfl, and it was growing 
dusk. Suddenly there wasa tremendous 
rusiiing In the bushes just behind her, and 


® wreat black boar with huge white tusks . 


in bie horrid jawa, thrust bie way out and 
looked ae if he would eat her up. 

Erica sprang up ith a scream, and 
without daring to ‘ook behind her tore off 
down the path, and ran into the arms of 
two men sscending it 

They were tall, swarthy looking, ragged 
men,and they carried guns Eriea did 
nat wuch like the look of them, bat she 
liked the kiea of thé wiid boar less. 

“On! please, are you the gipsies 7 she 
ak od. " 

“And whatdo you want with the gip 
ales 7" asked one of the men, with aacowl, 
adding in a low tone to bia companion, “It 
ie the young lady from the castle She 
musteo’t find us here, or she'li ‘sneak.’ "’ 

“I want to go to the gipeios, and live in 
the foreai-—and--and— be their queen "’ 

Kriea had prepared long age what she 
should wy. Kut no@, as she looked at the 
men ber volee faltered; she wished she 
bead never come into the forest, and did 
not want to see the gipeies at ali. 

“Want to be the gipay queen, eh?’ the 
man laughed un pleaeantiy ‘Come along 


with Oe then; we'll soon make you a gipay 


pene * he sete hers x w tes P 


piace to piace | 
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Kriea quaked. Nhe gave « look round. 
It was almost dark in the forest now, 


along through « by-petb, which seemed uA 
if it would never end. 

At last they reached a iow hut where 
some dirty women and children sat cook- 
ing sowne animal over a wood fire. Were 
thene the longed for gipsies? The smell 
and the dirt wade Erica feei sick; the hor- 


of her wita 

“Here's aititiie iady wants to be our 
queen,” laughed the man, pushing her 
into the dirty crowd 

“Ob! no, no!’ screamed Erica. “I 
want togo home! Take me to papa -to 
Fraulein even.” 

“Wouldn't you like some supper firet tT’ 
sneered one of the women. ‘A taste of the 
| Herr Baron's venison here ?"’ 
| “Na, no; take me home!" sobred E-ciea, 
letting herself fail to the ground and giv- 
| ing herself up for lost. 

“You're our prisoner,”’ muttered the 
men. “What will you give ue take you 
| Deck T’’ 
| “What's that on your arm?” asked the 
| woman, roughly seizing Erica's bangie. 
“My gold bangie-godmamma’s goid 
| bangle! Ob! you hurt!" 
| ‘The woman had wrercbed it off, ber 
| black eyes glistened greedily. 
“That will do for a ransom, | guees,”’ 
*‘ Take 








| said she, pocketing the ornament. 
| her away.”’ 
‘“*Hetter blindfold her first,’’ suggested 
the man, ‘she may remember the place.’”’ 
They tied a dirty red handkerchief over 
her face, and half led, ball dragged poor 
} Krica, more dead than alive, a iong, tong 
way. When they moved ihe handker 
chief they were on a road, close toa cot 
tage and Hana, the charcoal burner, who 
often came to the castie to sell charcoal, 
atixnl before them, 


dark peas muttered, 

“You, take her home, Hans. 
meuber, you found her lost in the forest 
One word about us, and not another steak 





into your oooking pot!" 

Erica hardly heard. She was almost 
fainting with fatigue and terror. Hans 
had to get hie donkey he used to carry the 
charocoe! bags on, and thus all smutty, did 
the poor little would-be gipsy queen re. 
turn to the castle, to Ming herself sobbing 
intothe arms of Fraulein, who was al- 
Inost as terrified as she was. 

To this day she never hears the Baron 
and ibis keepers discussing the misdeeds 
(Of the poachers in the forest without a 


auudder, 
a 


THE CHILD’s JOURNEY. 


a. ? 





| HY 
LITTLE girl wos walking up a hill- 

A side, hand in bani with her Father. 
He was taking her ber home, 
which sie bad not yet seen; but far up 
through the trees she could see the blue 
smcke curling from its chimneys, 

Behind her, down in the pleasant vailey, 
she could still hear the voices of hapjy 
ehildren at their pisay in the fresh green 
meadows; for she had not gone far upon 
her way «« yet, buta littie while ago had 
been herself one of the imeérriest among 
them. 

She did not very well know what had 
| brought her to the hiliside at all, but it 
seomed like a long time since she had 
| been walking quietly up the path, and 

listening to the low toned voice of ber 

Father. ‘ 

He was taiking to her all the time, tell 
ing ber many things: sometimes about ber 

brothers anc sisters and many friends in 

the fields below, sometimes about the 
many beautiful and carious things they 
| met with in their walk up the hillside; 

sometimes about the home she was com- 
| ing to and the work she would find there, 
| which wasofahkind to make the whole 
| world giad. 

The little girl listened and enjoyed it, 
| for she loved to hear his voice, though she 
| bad not once yet looked up in his face, 

The road was indeed very pretty and in- 

torceting, though it was not such easy 

walking as over dewy grasa. There were 
songs of birds to listen to, besutitul col- 
ored flowers and stones to look and learn 
about, andas the path rose 


to 


higher there 


wasea senses of freedom and bucyance in 
ihe wind which wae very delightfu 

Hat afier atime these pleasures were 

evougi to makeup for the leeling of 


rid looks of the people frightened ber out | 


and there were the wild boars, perbeps, | 
even wolves. Nhe let herself be dragged 
| never seen, and whom she hed called her 





| 
| 


| 
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dull fear that was coming over her as she 

remembered whats long time she had 

spent in welking up the lonely hiliside. 
Who was this being whose face she bad 


father? How did she know he was her 
father? she became troubied, a'd wished 
she bad never left the children and their 
bappy, purposeless pilav. 

W hen she remembered that, the thought 
came to me, “Why then did I leave 
them 7’’ and she pulled her hand away, 
saying to herself, “I will go back and seek 
them now.” 

Immediately an indescribabie borror fail 


| upon her; she sought her Father’s band 


again, bot could not reach it; she listened 
for His vo'es, but heerd nmhing. She 
1jooked op now, if by any chance she 
might see His face, but darkneas covered 
the whole hillside— darkness and silence. 

Through the silence while sbe listened 


| intently, she preeentiy heard in the far 


distance the children’s voices, so faintly 
that only one who hed heard it near could 
recognize the sound. Thai distance told 
ber there was no going back. 

The child threw berself flat on the 
yround and lay there. When she arose 
the utter darkness was gone, but the sky 
was gray, and aslight mist told her that 
evening was drawing near. 

“This path must lead somewhere,” she 
said wearily; *‘l must goon sione now 
and find out.’’ 

No she went on, and took indeed a few— 
a very few—stepa, during which the dusk 
crept on, and a fear of the night came over 
her. - 

She began at last to feei very tired, ax if 
she had been traveling over mniles of rough 
mountein road, when, looking up, she 
saw what a little wayshbe had gone— 
alone. 

Atthis ber courage broke down. Sne 
waited not to wonder if any answer would 


| come, but sent forth a load, ringing cry. 


“Oh, Hans,” implored Erica, “take me. 


home !’’ 
Nhe looked round. The man had van 
ished. Hut a gruff voice from outof the | 


But, re | 


of venison or a hare will ever find its way | 


“Father, Father !’’ 

She seemed to heara swift movement 
thro.gh the gathering da:kness close at 
her side, and in a moment her Father was 
holding ber hand again as before. 

Not ons word did He speak, and soon 
night fell upon them, and in silent brav- 
ery the child walked on, looking only fo 
her steps and clinging to the hand that 
was guiding ber. 

Through the long night they wandered 
(as it seemed to her, though there was no 
wandering, but straightforward journey- 
ing), and in the faint light of dawn they 


| came to the brow of tbe hill. 


In the dim twilight the chi'4 could see 2 
rich and beautiful country stretching ve- 
forethem. They seeme:) to be nearing the 
entrance to a garden; the grass was now 
under their feet, soft, green, and thick 
with dew. 

Now there were faint stirrings in the air, 
and timid twitterings from the birds that 


| told the day was at hand. 


And now she could see the biue smoke 
curling upwards from some invisible roof, 
showing that human life wasalso waking 
up to activity. Something said within ber, 
“Your reat is here,’’ and while she was 
musing, ber Father’s voice spoke again: 

“We have reached your home, my child. 
Hereone liferans through all, and that 
life ia love, which creates é6verything in 
the worid. 

“In it joy and sorrow, labor and rest, are 
become one, and their name i+ bleased- 
néss; and iu this life the world must find 
its being, little children their giad ness, 
and oid men their faith. Eater them into 
thy joy.”’ 

As sie beard these iast words, the child 
turned to look for the first time upon the 
face of her father; and immediatel y the 
sun shot up trom bebind the last ridge of 
the hill, and bathed his form in giory. 
And she saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel. 

Al the same instant the twittering birds 
broke forth into song, myriads of daisies 
at their feet opened their yellow eyes; and 
the garden became peopied with moving 
figures, while the air was filled wiih a 
human song of thanks for the dawning of 
the new day. 





DANCING ON SK ATEN. — Everybody has 
seonand taken partin the ordinary con- 
ventional society dances and balls and “at 
homes,’’ bat bow many have seen, much 
leona taken an active part in, the imazy 
danceon skates to music in a covered 
rink ? Canada probably is the only place 
inthe wurid wher® such a scene can be 
witnessed. Every afiernoon atthe skat- 
ing rinks are seen greceful young giria, 


accompanied by stai wart, athietic-looking 
youths, dancing to the music of an ili. 
tary band It is im possibie to dearribe the 
grace and ease with which the: OU pies go 
through the most intricate figures. 
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THE WORLDS Karrining, 
The Nile is the only great 1; 
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Dews are less abundant On islands 
and on ships in mid-ocean. Seamen Rearing 
posite of dew on the vessel. 


The export of canary birds from Ger. 
many ts very large. Every year about Loom 
of these birds are semt to America, teet 
England, and some 2,009 to Kussia. 


In the Loo Choo Islands, between 
Japan and Formosa, though there are neither 
vehicles nor public lMghting, the tohatitants 
have letter boxes and telephones 


There are no undertakers in Japan. 
When a person dies his nearest relatives pat 
him into a coffin and bury bim. The moern 
ing does not begin uptil after bartal. 


Users of lead pencil have whittled 
away several codar forests in Europe, snd 
the supply of wood suitable for lead penetis 
is practically ex haasted in the Old World. 


It is said that the kola nut, 80 com 
monly asad by the negroes in the Congo coun. 
try, besides being very refreshing and 
strengtheniig, te almost a certain cure for 
asthma. 


In India there is still burning a sacred 
fire lighted by the Parsees twelve centuries 
ago. The flames are fed with sandal and 
other fragrant woods, and the fire is repien- 
ished five times a day. 


Eggs when they are exposed to the 
alr lose weight every day, and the diminution 
in their density shows the length of time they 
have been kept. Hence « stale egg floats on 
account of its increased lightness. 


There is a hen in San Francisco that 
bufids her home in a willow tree, and lives 
there like an ordinary tree-nesting bird. The 
fow! bas all the flereeness of a hawk, and oil) 
allow no one to approach the tree. 


In France kleptomania does not ex- 
cuse theft. Last year at the Paris Bou 
Marche, over six hundred and cighty persons. 
several of them rich Indies, were arrested for 
slyly pocketing articles frow the counters. 

When pins were fir-t invented, they 
were conside, ed so great a luxury a8 not to be 
fit for common use, and the maker was 04 
allowed to sell them {n an open shop except 
on two days of the year at the beginning of 
January. 


Medical authorities assert that crving 
is the chief and best exercise for young chil 
dren, and one hospital superintendest my* 
that a healthy baby should ery three or foar 


| times a day at least, and from ten to fifteen 


minutes at a time. 


Several excellent deposits of anthra- 
cite coal have been discovered in Minnesot 
recently. The veins thus far discovered are 
only about five feet in thickness; bat the coal 
is of excellent quality, and there sre indica 
tions that larger deposite exist in the neigh 
borhood. 


The marks on cards are said to have 
their origin in a symbolical representation of 
four different classes of European soctety 
Hearts represented the clergy: “pairs the BC 
bility, derived from the Italian word “sped, 
meaning sword; clabs the serfs, and diamonds 


the citizens. 
Light single railways, on which large 


wheelbarrows ron, are beginning ss 
on some Continental farms. Th a 
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by horses or men. 
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“WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL AWAY. 


BY M. A. 


a — 


The tide roils in and the tide roils out, 
While the «*y winds lightly play, 
And the « louds float red in the sunset sky, 


and ever they whisper the same oid tale 
Of sorro* and joy and hope, 
While the drama of lite rolls on and on 
Neath the glow of the western slope. 


Ob, the world as it swings ‘neath the sunset 
clouds, 

Sings ever the same old song; 

some measures are merry and some are sad, 
And others are sweet and strong. 

L bark to the music, and softly sigh, 
That sorrow should ever stay, 

Then laugh for the Joy that sweetens ft all, 
When the clouds have rolled away. 





DUELLING 1N EUROPE. 


The popularity of the duel, even in 
Germany, is open to some doubt. Its 
prevalence seems to be caused by “what 
people will say if there is no fight,” 
rather than a desire for combat. Capt. 
Ross, the finest pistol shot of the day, 
secribes the custom in England almost 
wlely to this. 

There were some noted duelliste— 
men who were famed for the se of their 
weapon—who were always, or almost 
always (Ross remarks significantly, 
“They never challenged me!’’) ready 
for the fray, but the world at large 
“went out’ with them unwillingly. 
They had no wish to fight, and they 
knew the odds were against them, but 
they were “not going to be bullied.” 
Asa matter of fact, however, they were 
bullied—into fighting. 

There is a popular notion that the 
cusom of duelling preserved men from 
insult and rendered conversation more 
polite. The very reverse of this, Ross 
tells us (who was in a dozen affairs, but 
always as a second—he could shoot 
swallows on the wing), was the case. 
Well-known duellists used to enter the 
drawing rooms as Irishmen trail their 
coats behind them at Donnybrook Fair; 
and women’s hearts sank within them 
lest their husbands or brothers should 
be the selected victims. 

During the occupation of Paris by the 
alles, there were duels every day be- 
tween Frenchmen and the interlupers, 
the former being always the challenvers. 
They were very skilful with the small 
sword, and generally polished off their 
antagonists. 

Sometimes they made a mistake, as 
when they jeered a well known English 
officer on his having lost his leg at 
Waterloo—not a very delicate kind of 
raillery—who proved tha! he had atill 
the use of bis arms by running his ad- 
versary through the pody. 

There were, however, exceptions to 
the veneral enthusiasm for fighting at 
any price. A Captain in one of the 
cavalry reyiments, being challenged, 
had the chuice of weapons, and chose 
the pistol; the Frenchman swore he 
would only fight with swords; friends, 
always anxious that these affairs should 
come ofl, proffered their good offices and 
arranged that they should fight on 
horseback with lances. The combat 
baturaily excited much attention and 
Wok place amid a great crowd. “3. 
received three wounds,” says his biog- 
rapher, “but, by a lucky prod, event- 
ually killed his man.” 

There is nothing so conventional as 
the duei; it must be fought with recog- 
nized Weapons, not with spits or ham- 
mers. Any departure from precedent 

or formality imperils its existence. 

The fighting across a handkerchief 
has never been popular, nor the plan of 
ene pistol being loaded and the other 
Hel, while, of course, the least touch of 
humor is fatal to its pretensions. 

The Englishman and the Frenchman 
Who agreed to fight in the dark isa 
tory which no advocate of the duello 
could be induced tosmiie at. The Eng- 
usbman, Wishing to bave no blood on 
“8 bands, fires up the chimney and 


‘gs the Frenchman down. Rogers 


PYSLSCriT 


ipt, as told by Dickens to Locker, 
not the worst part of the story— 


Was 


“When I tell that in Paris I always put 
the Englishman up the chimney.” 

The well-known incident in Lever’s 
novel of the duellist in his coat of mail 
was taken from the biography of Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald. He had killed ot 
wounded no fewer than eighteen op- 
ponents before his little precaution was 
discovered. In his duel with Major 
Cunningham the Major’s sword strack 
against his breast and snapped. 

Hard as Fitzgerald’s heart was known 
to be, this was thought to be inex- 
plicable, except on the theory of a steel 
surface, which examination proved to 
be the case. It is noteworthy that this 
cowardly scoundrel had been endured 
in society for many years, solely on ac- 
count of his supposed skill as a duellist. 
After his exposure he murdered a neigh- 
bor in Ireland quite unscientifically and 
without any appeal to the laws of honor, 
and was hanged for it. Twice the rope 
broke, and twice he fell to the ground, 
supplicating for five minutes’ longer 
life. 

The duel between Lord Camelford 
and Capt. Best was an especially de- 
plorable one. His lordship was in the 
wrong, and knew it; but would not ad- 
mit it, because the Captain was known 
to be a first-rate shot, and, as usual, he 
feared death less than what people 
would say. He was not an exemplary 
character, but his solicitude in his dying 
moments for his opponent’s safety, and 
to show that he had only himself to 
thank for the catastrophe, was very 
touching. 

The most tragic duel recorded in 
Engiand was probably that between 
Lord Byron, granduncle of the poet, 
and his kinsman, Mr. Chaworth. It 
was fought in an empty rvom of a 
tavern by the light of a solitary tallow 
candle, and not without some suspicion 
as regards fairness. Lord Byron was 
tried for murder, but found guilty only 
of manslaughter, from the penaliies of 
which he escaped through being a I’cer 
of the realm. This singular privilege 
was not finally done away with befure 
the present reign. 

Lord Byron survived his oppoucut 
thirty-three years, leaviog bis title (in 
1798) to the poet, who writes of him: 
“So far from his retiring from the world 
in consequence of the duel, my xzrand- 
uncle made the tour of Europe, and was 
appointed Master of the Staghounds 
afterwards; while as for feeling any re- 
morse »xbout the matter, he always kept 
the: sword with which he had killed his 
cousin in his bedchamber, as a trust- 
worthy weapon that had done him goud 
service,”’ 





brains of (Bold. 


Love never loses anything by beig 
tesied. 

If we could see better the world would 
be better. 

Never waste any time in debating 
with «a doubt, 


often need one, 


there is in poison. 

It takes 4 warm prayer to bring down 
fire from heaven. 

He that swears tell us that bis bare 
word is not to be credited. 

Cenduet will never be right while con- 
victions are wrong. 

Things around us will look better, if 
we first look overhead. 

Pieasure is the business of 
business is the pleasure of age. 


youth, 


portunities, who make the best use of them 
Give a loose rein to any kind of sin, 

and a runaway horse isn’t a circumstance. 
The richest man is the one who can 

give away the most and regret ft the least. 
Pray that you may not enter into 





temptation, and then do your best to keep 
out of it 


It takes some men a lon#@Wime to find 


out that they ‘ ‘ y sot 
all they get 


It is bard to nvit a stingy mac 
that he is rovuing ‘ ke- 
money in his pocket 


, 
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Femininities, 


“Do you cxpect to suffer from hay 
fever this summer, Mrs. De Longt” “No; not 
unless my husband's business tm proves." 


Copenhagen is to have a woman's 
theatre, with women to manage it, women to 
act all the parte, and women to write the 
plays. 


A seven-foot colored man is now play- 
ing “Uncle Tom” in Southern Kansas. He 
was born in Caltfornta and has brothers just 
as tall. 


A new pledge has been circulated in 
Gardiner, Me., 20 or more ladies having signed 
an agreement not to wear any birds’ wings as 
plumage on their hats or bonnets. 


it takes a man halt his life to learn 
how to bay clothes, and then when he does 
find out what he wants he gets « salt so sel- 
dom be forgets. 


The orange flower is considered by the 
Sicilians as emblematic of generosity. In al- 
most all parts of Europe, and also tn this 
country, tt is regarded asa wedding flower. 


In Englaud the ivy is considered an 
emblem of fidelity. In all parts of Great 
Britan the ivy grows with a iuxuriance 
unknown tn most other quarters of the 
globe. 

A dusty carpet may be cleaned by 
dipping the broom in cold water, shaking oT 
all the drops, and sweeping a yard or 80 ata 
time. Wash the broom and repeat until the 
entire carpet bas been swept. 


Lotta, the actress, is at present living 
in absolute retirement in Northern New 
Jersey. Despite the fact that she is in ber 
Sth year, she does not look a day over #, and 
is Just as cheerful and merry as ever. 


The train by which Queen Victoria 
travels runs atan average speed of from to 
45 miles an hour, and the lines are cleared of 
all traffic some thirty minutes before it ts 
due. Every precaution possible is taken to 
ineure « comfortable, safe and undisturbed 
journey. 


Sarah Bernhardt says that if she is in 
acrowd of people and a dog or cat is near it 
will come naturally to her, without her mak 
fing the -lightest movement. Why thi- ts the 
cace she cannot say, unless there is duveloped 
in her another sense, the existence of which 
animais at once perceive, 


Holland papers report that Mile. 
Marta Colpkens bas beon sleeping for the last 
HMidays. che is fed by artificial moans. The 
paragraph leads the Staateburger Zelteng to 
“ay that the “greatest sleeper of our time is a 
French woman, Margaret Royenvay, who has 
teen asleep for 17 years in Thenelles, Depart 
mentof Atsne.” 


Guest cards of Holland delft are 
among the latest novelties for the table. The 
cards are in odd shapes, showing the conven- 
tienal deift scenes, The name tis written ona 
white space at the bottom of the card and 
may be easily rubbed off when the luncheon 
or dinner ts over. This fact makes them 
rather an econowlcal tnvestinent, 


A new fashion in faucy work, and one 
that ts likely tw become very popular, has 
Instead of the designs that 
bave been In vogue for so Inany years, of 
leaves and flowers, it ts now possible ta buy 
linen, stamped with designs after vartous 
kiudsof china. Delft china can be tiost suc 
fmiitated, and tts effect is meow 


been introduced, 


cessfully 
charming. 


How women do admire their wed- 
dings —not thelrown merely, but any body's! 
How they throng the churches, ‘just to see 
the Then what animated de 
scriptions of the whole affal:!—what glowing 


ceremony!” 





The man who is not a friend, will | 
| wrentest and best cooks have 





It is not those who have the best op | 


| among 


wiil live tothe age of ninety-nine. 
deathblow to | 
who may as well | 
mmake up his mind to go down to his grave an | 


There is as much kill in selfishness, as | "*" 


| the province, in sOme ranks of life an examen 


accounts of whatthe bride “had ont’ What 
criticisms of the bridestonide! Lo short, what 
an immense amount of sxlinper, and giggle, 
two ineffonstve 
in « Jegal and orderly way, to 
Funny, ten't it? 


and prattie—all because peo 


ple are x¢ ing, 


setup bousekeeping! 


{tis a very remarkable fact that the 
always been 
Cooking i4 supposed to be casentially 


thal quality, of women, but all the big poste 
of the cooking world are held by men, and of 
these, the French and Swiss are most expert 
Few women possess the iIntthatory power of 
concocting new dishes, or of exercising the 
startitog originality inthe kitchen that they 
use with such marvellous results in the dress 
maker's or milliners work-room, But on the 
other band one «trong point in the woman- 
cook's favor is that she is more particular 
with regard to the cleanliness of her sance 
pans and cooking atensils than her male 
rival. Yet all the famous Covks have been 
men. 


Mile. Henrietta Conedon, the trance 
medium, who ts the rage of Parts, and who, 
other lucky guesses, foretold that 
Queen Victoria would be in fresh mourning 
this year, bas pow prophesied that the (Queen 
This pre 
diction will, no doubt, be the 
the Prince of Wales’ hope, 


uncrowned hing As Victoria Alexandrina 


was born tn Kensington Palace on May 
a9 he celebrated the seventy seventh an 
res . 4 rt thi« mont and the 
mee” ee ; searans niintiee anf 
” ” “ 
keep he t throne of t ricieh & 


5 FAasculinities. 
She: What is it you Gnd to shines in 


that old anole of yours. He: His will power. 
He's very rich. 


Archibald Hammer, of Kuticut, Ind., 
is the ‘ather of three boys, whose names are 
Trip, Tack and Siedge. 


Aft the funeral of Mises Jennie Rum- 


sey, a popelar young woman of Kiowa, Kan, 
the other day, women acted as pall-bea: ers. 


Sleeplessness may be cured by the ad- 
ministration of from one-half pint to a pint 
of warm liquid food—eay soup or milk—just 
before retiring. 


English convicts are to have ‘the mo- 
notopy of their lives relieved" and their 
“moral tome raised” by leoteres on “sctontific 
and Interesting subjects.” 


“Dar am seech er t'ing,”’ said Uncle 
Eben, “ez too mach concentration. Tain’ er 
good idee foh er man ter steady all ‘is botany 
in er mint jalep tambier.” 


The white camellia has been a favorite 
flower in France ever since the publication 
of Dumass “Dame aux Camelitas."" In that 


country it is regarded as symbolic of love- 
liness. 


ae cll: Mrs. Bjones is slightly eccen- 
tric, ten't suet Belle: Ecooutric! Well, | 
should say so. Why, she actually admitted 
that there possibly might bo babies as smart 
as bers. 


Men are the kind of husbands that 
their wives make them. No mau was boro a 
husband, it should be r bered. Men in- 
hertt disease, temper, warts and moles, but 
they don't inherit wives. 


Dawkins: | wonder why it is that 
when a woman throws a stone at anything she 
is apt to hit something inan ontirely different 
direction. Jawhkines: That's becan*e she ts 
browght up without any alm in life 


Headmaster, addressing the class: 
lHlow stmple and yet «<vlime is the beautiful 
and detatied description which lliny, the 
younger, gives us of the house in which he 
lived. Svulomon, aside to his neighbor: Most 
likely he wanted to sell it. 


Bicycle wedding trips are all the rage 
on the Contineat. One couple recently re- 
turned home aftera tour of eleven hundred 
miles, all made on wheels, They were abront 
seven weeks, and had vistted three hundred 
and fourteen towne and villages. 


A Norwegian fisherman named Brak- 
mo is posing as a modern Kobinsun Crusoe. 
Last year he was driven by a storm to Spitz 
berwen, where he was compelled to live for 
thirhen months Inabut lined with reindeer 
skin, subststing om what he could kill, 


lu Bavaria the police will allow no 
woman toappearin public on « bicycle un 
lest she boids a certificate of efficiency. To 
obtain one she must fret ride before the po 
ltee offietals tn a crowd of other candidates 
without falling off of ruuninug Into any one. 


Not since 1475 has there been such a 
flee prespect for a big crop of peaches ta 
lelaware, and onless something unforeseen 
happens the crop thie year will be a third 
larker than in IM, when peaches were al- 
lowed to rot on the trees, beonuse it didn't 
pay to ship them to market. 


Mr. Edison believes that the news- 
papers of the futare will be published by 
phenegraph. His reason for this In that the 
eyesight of the people t+ becoming poorer, 
time is more prectons, and that many news 
papers are so large that It is impossible for 
people to read them through. 








The little town.of Nasso, in Sweden, 
base a feminine department, 150 strong, in ite 
fire brigade. The waterworks of the village 
consiste stmply of four great tubs, and it ts 
the duty of the “flremen'’ to keep 
They stand in two 
continuous lines from the tubs to the lake, 
alrorut three 


women 
these fall in case of fre 


treetsa away, one line passing the 
full buckets and the other sending them back 


Frank M. Boyer, a brakeman on the 
Chieage and bastern Iilinots Kallway, fell be 
tween twoearsand four trucks passed over 
without tejuring him. He realized his dan 
ver, and by «a quick move reached up and 
took « firm held of the car fittings, thence 
gaintiog & position on top of one of the trucks 
In this postition be rode for nine miles, until 
the train reached Ilmitun, where he was 
rescued. 


Typhoid fever ' as singularly stricken 
atmanat Anderson, lnd. He bada revere at 
tack of the ftever, but completely recovered 
physically. His mind ts strangely affected 
He dows not remember any be Knew previous 
to his liness and his family are st:angers to 
him. He wasa clever workinan at his trade 
of giassbiowing before his tliness, but har 
entirely fergotten all about his work. Hite 
mind te blank in these two respects, but he is 
entirely rational otherwise 


Mr. Barnett (or, familiarly, ‘‘Barney’’) 





Barnato, the Onancial genius of the South 
African mines, ts a man tr. the prime of life 
His age is forty-two. When he landed at the 
Cape twenty fve years ago he was unknown, 


friendiess and penaliess, and his first ear: 

fogs were thoee which he obtained by his 

wuiing cotertatnments He has stil t pas 
ge theatrica and is, it lees 


« : ‘ _ ta rama aru , vee, ove 
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- Latest Fashion Phases. 





A® etireactive sult for a small boy is 
meade of red chevict with «full blouse 
with large eallor collar; small black but- 
toms fasten Mt from the collar to the waist, 
while o email! pocket adorned with black 
braid is sewn on the lef side, A row of 
braid trims the collar, being sewn on 
about two inches from the edge. The 
emel) vest bes a preity littic anchor in the 
centre, which is carried out in black braid. 
A row of the braid simulates a cull on the 
aleeves. The cap is of red leather. 

A stylieb suit for a young girl from 14 to 
6 years of age, is made of brown covert 
cloth. The full skirt is quite plain and is 
fined with cambric, and faced #i4 inches 
deep at the foot with bairciotb. 

The emart little jacket bas moderately 
full beeques and extremely stylish rovers 
cut in a pointed tab and stitched. The 
collar is made of velvet. Convenient lit 
Ue pockets are om either side of the front. 
The gigot sieeve is stitcbed ai the hand. 
This jeunty little jacket opens to display 
a full gilet of chameleon silk in tan and 
brown, with a full collar of the same, 

Very pretty frocks are made o! white 
muetin, with a plain full skirt with two 
bands of insertion set in a few inches 
above the hem. The bodices are quite 
fell, being gathered at the shoulders, and 
ere then crorsed and disappear under 3 
eash of white or colored ribbon. Frills of 
Gne embroidery edge either side of the 
crossed fronta. The sieoves may be either 
the bishop or « tight filling sleeve, with 
emall ruities falling over the top, Many 
of these dainty frocks are made over 
colored slips. 

Am attractive frock, to be worn witha 
guimpe, ie of dimity with small lines of 
heliotrope, The plain skirt is made very 
full and without goriag. This is sewn on 
to the band In gathers, keeping the full- 
ness as much as possible to the back. 
Three rows of fine shirring at the waist 
greatly improve the hanging of this skirt. 
The full baby-waist gathered at the belt 
bas an insertion through which heliotrope 
ribbon is run, being finished at the back 
with pretty rosettes with two long ends. 
Mtraps of this same insertion cross the 
shoulders, terminating both front and 
beok with ribbon roseties, while a doubie 
rufMie of embroidery coming from beneath 
the outer edge fails over the topof the 
short puffed sieeve. A rosette is plwed on 
either side of the front on the belt. 

The very newest idea in women’s l|in- 
gerie le comLining the corset cover and 
walking skirt, the garment boing especial- 
ly designed with a view toward ‘oing 
away with one extra belt at the waist. 

The skirt ie connected with the cover 
by a parrow band of embroidered beading, 
fastening to the bodice biindly under 
neath the vand with tiny pearl buttons, 
thereby intimating that the skirt nay be 
worn without the cover. 

W hat is called a “smart” gown in Lon. 
don i a kind of hopsacking the color of 
cedarwood, with vest and epaulettes of a 
lighter shade of cloth trimmed with «mall 
gold buttons and pipings of reseda cloib. 

The question of reviving immense col- 
tare high and outspread in the Medicis 
otyle has arisen and modistes take kindly 
to the idea, which is only mooted as yet. 

The Empire poke bonnet is very chic 
and pretty ebove a young ard piquant 
face and im black or gray it is especially 
becoming to not afew woman of mature 
years, who are biest with a luxuriant 
growth of hairs that can be waved beneath 
the spreading arched brim. Many fash- 
tonable women who eschew what is gen. 
erally tashionabie, and elect to wear just 
the opposite cf prevailing modes, especi- 
ally im the millinery line, are adopting 
thie unique little Quaker-like bonnet, dis- 
carding all the frille and bushela of flow- 
ere now the rage, and wearing the simple 
bat in gray, brown, or biack straw, 
trimmed with wide rich satin ribbons, 
bows and knots matching the straw caught 
with ver) elegant buckles of Nocwegian 
silver, rhinestone, or cut steel. The roset- 
tes or bows are set on each side of the 
crown just above the ears, and the bon- 
met is tied under the chin with narrow 
satin ribbon. For summer wear are lovely 
pokes of white straw, with white satin 
bows and one pink rose, and buds by way 
of garniture. 

Chine effects are truly the keynote of 
wearily everything in the world of dress, 
the patterns appearing among silks, satinas, 
famey velveta, cottons, silk and wool 
fabrica, etc. Nearly all dressy gowns are 
now made with silk linings and many 
chime brocades are used for that purpose 
Then a silk Gouncea, pinked at both 
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These fancy silks look very weil fors 
change, bet the shot silks, or better still, 
the plain taffetasilks in monochrome, are 
really the most elegant and refined choice. 

Biliows of tulle crown the majority of 
dressy millinery—one coler over the other 
very often, to produce the shot effect so 
much desired, or maybe to enabie a great- 
er display of color —green tulle under rose 
color or blue, yellow under green, black 
over white, or vice verse. The word “bil- 
low’’ is used advisediy in reiation to tulle 
as manipulated by the miliiner. These 
tulle pleatings are now sold by the yard in 
all colors and combinations, plain, mbbon- 
edged, fluted, flowered and silk embroi- 
dered, and if the May Queen style of head- 
wear offered you does not sult your taste, 
you bave only to purchase a becoming 
straw shape and then select as much or as 
littie tulle and other garnitures as you de 
sire, 

An exquisite cape seen bas a deep collar, 
with narrow stole ends in miroir velvet, 
edged with gimp gaion and lined mauve 
surah. Kilted flouncee in black silk 
gauze, spreading fromt and beck as an out- 
stretched fan. Thick Miack ruilie, dotted 
with shot ribbon bows and a ilarger one 
with loops and ends drooping slightly at 
the back. 

A very unique design for a sack jacket 
is in accordivn-pleated chiffon; very large 
sleeves aud yokein chine broche silk. 
Throat ruche of pleated chiffon and large 
satin bows. 

ne of the newer), as well as one of the 
loveliest capes of the season is com posed 
of light shot glace green and gold, kilted 
perpendicular all around, and bordered 
with frillings of the colors, lined through 
out with biack glace; it is inordinately 
full, which is what a guod cape should be 
in these days. 


Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARIETY OF SU BJ BT. 


Mariborough Souj.—2 pounds shin of 
beef, 3 ounces lean bacon, | large onion, 
1 carrot, | shallot, seasoning, a littie soy, 
a head of celery, Seggs, gill of milk, | 
ounce flour, 4 pints water. Put the carrot 
and onion in a frying-pan with the bacon, 
cut in dice, and a little butter, fry gently 
for 10 minutes, then add the beef, cut in 
small pieces, seasoning, and water; let 
boil, remove the scum: as it rises, add a 
little cold water to raise the second scum, 
let simmer 4 hours, adding a little more 
water from time to time Cut the heart of 
the celery in shreda, throw in boiling 
water, and add ihe shallot, chopped very 
finely; simmer till cooked, then drain. 
Mix the eggs with the milk, seasoning, 
and flour, pour into a buttered mould, 
and steam 20 minute. When cooked let 
get cold, and cut tn dice; strain the soup 
through a fine cloth, add a few drops of 
soy, put the celery and custard in a 
tureen, pour the soup over, and serve. 

Filletea of Soles a la Demidotl.—Take 
three flleted soles, ome bottle trufiiss, 
parsley, a little anchovy sauce, one pint 
stowk, a litthe roux, juice of one lemon, 
seasouing. Wipe the fillets in a cloth, dip 
them in four, sprinkle seasoning over, 
roll them up, put in a baking-tin, with a 
little butter, the lemon juice, and one 
tablespoonful vinegar, cover with buttered 
paper, and bake fifteen minutes. Pat the 
bones of the soles in a saucepan with the 
stock, a tabiespoonful anchovy sauce, 
seasoning and roux; boil for twenty min- 
utes, strain; chop the trufties and parsiey 
very finely, dip the ends of the roils of 
soles in the sauce, and then dip half of 
them in the truffies, balf tn the parsley, 
dish alternately in a circle, pour the sauce 
round and serve, 

Maraschino Punch.— For lunches which 
have lighter courses than dinners liquid 
appetizers are appropriate, and the var- 
jous “arrangements” of liqueurs with 
orange or grape fruite are considered de- 
licious. Oneof these is Known as mara- 
schino punch, and is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: Select as many large 
oranges as the number of guests requires, 
and prepare them by giving each ones 
transverse cut about half an inch from the 
top. The interior and the sliced part also 
are then nicely scooped out and the pulp 
is preased into a sieve until the juice is all 
extracted. This is sweetened to taste and 
weakened with a little water until s strong 


| Orangeade is made. Imto this ts finaily 


poured a sufficient quantity of maraschino 
to favor the mixture agreeably, and the 
empty oranges are filied with it Two 


| strawe are then prettily tied to the tops by 


narrow ribbons drawn through two punc 
tures. These ribbons must match 
other decorations of the tabie, and 
wWhh the color of 
oranges (themsei ves. W ben the 


tue 
bar 
monise as weil the 
ap is fit 





ted again they are ready for serving. They 
may be prevested from upectting and 
spilling the contents by being put ia paper 
cases upon smal! decorated pilates. 

@acon and Liver Stew.—Pour boiling 
water over a beef or calf liver, let stand 
one-half hour, then cut the liver with deep 
gashes, insert thin slices of bacon in these 
cuts and fasten in with tooth-picka. Have 
three or tour silces of bacon im the pot 
over a hot fire, frying with an onion cat 
fine; when fried to a crisp pat the liver in, 
cover tightly, let cook about ten minutes, 
turning often, then dredge well with flour, 
pour boiling water over till the liver is 
covered, put on the top of the stove where 
it will cook slowly. Cook three bours; a 
nice brown gravy will be done with the 
liver, 

Yellow Cake—One cup of granulated 
sugar, one-half cup butter, yolks of five 
eggs, one-half cup of milk, two and one 
half cups of flour, one teaspounful of bak- 
ing powder, flavor. 

Boiled Fow! with Ham and Pvuachbed 
Eggs.—1 fowl, 6 eggs, 6 small slices of 
bam, | onion, | carrot, a little celery, sea- 
soning, a blade of mace, | clove, 1 bay-leaf. 
Put the fowl in astewpan with sufficient 
water tocover it, add the onion, carrot, 
and celery, cut in slices; prick the breast 
of the fowl with a needle, boil 30 minutes, 
then add the macs, clove, and bay-leaf; 
boil 16 minutes longer, then drain in a 
cloth; thicken % pintof the liquor with 
roux and strain it. Dish the fow! in the 
centre of a hot dish, pour the sauce over, 
and put the ham, grilled, and the oggs, 
carefully poached, round it. 

Pork Cutiets.—Neck of pork, 2 oga buat- 
ter, a teaspoonful chopped parsiey, | tea- 
spoonful sage, finely minced shallot, 2 
eggs, breadcrumbe Trim the cutlets 
neatly and flatten them. Meit the bulter 
ina saucepan with the parsiey, sage, anid 
shallot, then add seasoning and the eggs; 
mix weil; dip the cutiets fret in this mix- 
ture then in breadcrumbs, let stand 10 
minutes, then fry in butter from 18 to 20 
minutes, according tosize Pork should 
be always thoroughly cooked. 

A Cheese Sand wich. — Pound together to 
a smooth paste one part of tresh butter and 
two parts of Parmesan cheese, with made 
mustard to taste. Butter some thin slices 
of bread with thie mixture and lay on 
half their number thin slicesof chicken, 
ham or other kind of meat desired. Press 
the cheese spread on the above, and cat 
into neat, narrow sand wiches. 

How to Cook Codfish.—A oew and mest 
excellent cish of codfish, invented or dis- 
covered by Miss Bedford of the New York 
School of Cookery, is prepared in the fol- 
lowing way: As lI bave not the exact 
formula, I can only give it to you as it 
came to m6, Take a good sized piece of 
the fish, freshen and soften it by soaking 
in cold water, and take out the bones. 
Parboil the fish in mild and season it with 
pepper and a dash of paprika’ Take from 
the milk, break into flakes, and put into a 
saucepan with the juice of one onion and 
a large piece of butter, and host until a 
light brown at the edges. Add to the fish 
a cupful of the meats of boiled wainuts, 
thicken the flour in which it was boiled 
sligbtly, and brown in the oven. 

The torn pages of a book may be nicely 
mended with white tissue paper. 

Clean plaster of paris ornaments with 
wet starch. Brush off when dry. 


A few drops of benzoin placed on cotton 
abu put in or around a tocth that ts aching 
will almost instantly stop the pain. 


A tiny piece of bicarbonate of soda 
mixed with tomatoes that are to be cooked 
with milk or cream will, if added first, 
prevent the milk from eurdling. 


W ben the hair is dry and brittle, with a 
tendency to fall out, an English restora- 
tive is the simple one of a free application 
of pure cocoanut oil with daily brushing. 
This treatment continued for a few weeks 
—six, perbaps—will, it is said, accom plish 
the best resulta. 

The chimney of «lamp is jess liable to 
break if never touched with water. A few 
drops of alcobol, or even paraffin oil, will 
remove the dim, smoky effect and make 
the chimney bright when itis polished 
with soft flannel or chamois skin. 


Chamois leathers, after bei.g used, 
should be thoroughly rinsed, then wrung 
nearly dry and placed in bags, each by it- 
self, ina cupboard out of the way. The 
common practice of allowing sponges and 
chamois leather to lie around is a very 
wasteful one. 


Rounds of felt 
ferent 


piaced between the dif- 
of a dinner set Keep them 
from becoming scratched more effectually 


pieces 


| than do pieces of tissue paper. 


water and then in water 
and hang out todry. When baif 
them out smoothly on a clean cloth, 
hes been laid over & piece of doublesama 
white Canton flannel, and Press om the 
wrong side with a bot iron until they an 
» gy oc If a ern comb the 
fringe out carefally with 

Bashy & moderatel, 
To clean silver, first wash or remove aj 
the grease from the silver, then rub with » 
wooien cloth wet with ammonis and wai. 
ing and polish on the chased and filigres 
parts with a toothbrush. 





Tux Woman wHo Never Gomurs —Oa, 
no! I never gossip! I have enough to de 
“to take care of my business without tik 
ing about the affairs of others, Mra 
Smith. Why, there’s Mra. Orocker—sbe 
deals in scandai by the wholesome 

It does seem to me as though tha 
woman’s tongue must be almost wor 
out; but no, there’s no danger of tha. 
everybody was like me, there wouldn't be 
much troublein the world. Ob,se! | 
never gossip! But did you know tha 
Miss Elliott had got a new silk drew, Mra 
Smith? You didn’t? Well, she hea 

It's a real brocade; I saw it myself: aad 
I do say its shameful for her to be a ex- 
travagant. I mean to give her a plereof 
my mind, Mrs. Smith. You believe her 
uncle gave itto her? Well, I don’t care 
if he did. 

Why, it’s only two months since be 
father failed; and now to see her desh out 
in this style, it’s a burning shame I sap 
pose she thinks she’s going to cich 
young lawyer Jones; but I think sabe'll 
find herself mistaken. He’s got more 
sense than to be caught by her, if she hu 
got a brocade ailk dress. 

And there’s the upstart dressmaker, 
Kate Manley, setting her cap for the dee 
tor’s sop. The impertinence of some peo 
ple is perfectly astonishing. I don’t think 
she’s any better than she ought to be, fer 
my Own part. , 

I never did like her, with her mild, 
soft look, when anybody’s about My 
word for it, she can look cross enough 
when there ain’t. Then she says she & 
only seventeen! Goodness knows she's = 
old aa my Arabelia Lucretia; and she’s 
—well, | won’t say how old, but she’s 
more’n seventeen, and I ain’t ashamed te 
say so either; but I think Dr. May’s sa 
will have more discretion than to think of 
marrying her. 

Some folks call her handsome. Weill, | 
don’t. She ain’t half so good-looking = 
my daughter Jane. Then the way abe 
does up her bair in such fiy-away curis! 
and, if you believe it, Mrs. Smith, she se 
tually had the impudence to tell me that 
she couldn’t make her hair straight as my 
Maria’s. Impertinence! If she'd let cor 
ing papers and curling-irons alone, I'd 
risk but what her hair would be # 
straight as anybody’s. 

But what do you think of the minister's 
wife, Mra. Smith? You like ber! Well, 
all | can say is you've got a very peculiar 
taste. Why, she’s as proud ss Lucifer, 
been married a whole week, and basn’t 
been to see me yet. You presume she 
hasn't had time? — 

I don’t see what the minister wanted © 
go out of town to get him a wife for, aBy 
way; and then, above all things, to get that 
“j'tle girlish-looking thing! Why dids’t 

+ take one of his parishioners? There® 
wiy Arabella Lucretia would have made 
him a better wife than he’s got now. 

And she’s just about the right age fr 
him. Whatdo you say? that 
Lucretia ia two years older than the min- 
ister? I should think it wasa pity if! 
didn’t know my own daughter’s ag% Mre 
Smith. lf some folks would mind their 
own buainess, as I do, I’d thank them. 

Staves Bur Fraex—During slavery 
times Henrietta Martin, a negre™ we 
sold, with other slaves, to a planter whe 
lived in the western part of Texas The 
war came and pessed, and the sbackies 
fell from thousands of the emancipeted, 
but Henrietta Martin toiled on in the fel 
from year to year unconscious thst free 
dom had come to her race. - 

A year or two ago she was brought 








Missouri ss a domestic in a family 


\to her Texas master. Not until = 


| reached that state did she learn that ** 


was not, and had not been for yee™ . 
siave in the eyes of the law. Her 
dren, a boy and a girl, neither of w™ 
over twenty-five years of age, “© 


—_ 
pot 


| know they were no longer sia 7e 
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RECEIVED a note from Aninee beg- 
ging me to go at once and see ber, for 
she was in the dires predicament, so 

she wrote, and despairing. I went at once, 
of course—l always obey Anuinee’s com- 
manda, even when she isn’t in distress, 
which, I gathered from her hasty epistie, 
she was at present. 

=You frightened me out of my senses,” 
1 said as she greeted me, looking par- 

roseate and shamelessly good 
“Despair becomes you !”’ 

“Oh! don’t be unkind, Dison. 
knew what I am suffsring!” 

“]T am all ears,” 

“Well, sit down, do.” 

She stood leaning against the mantel. 
piece, with a genuine effort ata frown on 
ber naturally smooth brow, while I sank 
into a deep armchair. 

Miss Aninee always confessed from the 
pulpit as it were, with little intervals of 
walking up and down the room, and, 
though I was enthroved judge and coun 
sellor and priest in one, I was never al- 
lowed to say very much. 

“What's the matter ?”’ I murmured. 

She darted a look of pathetic entreaty, 
yet something comical lurked bebind the 
look that forced a laugh from me before | 
could properly assume the grave counte- 
nance she invariably expected on these 
occasions. 

“You may just ae well begin by laugh- 
ing,’”’ she said, really patheticaily this 
time, “‘because once I tell you you'll sim- 
ply be unbearable.” 

“Does it concern me?’’I demeuded in 
some trepidation. 

“] wisi it did,” she answered, and we 
fell into a silence which lasted for at least 
three seconds. 

“It’s a most awful thivg, anyhow !”’ 
rhe exclaimed at last, “and the worst of it 
is, you'll only laugh.” 

I promise a becoming gravity. 

“Well,” she said, suddenly, with a rusb, 
“I bave had four proposals this week.”’ 

“That seems a good record. 1 don’t see 
anything to complein of. I suppose you 
want my advice as to which to accept ?” 

“No, it isa’t that. I—I accepted them 
all.”’ 

“What! All four ?’’ 

“Ina sort of way. I led each one tc 
think it would be ail right, you know !”’ 

“There’s safety in numbers, at any 
rate.” 

“] knew you’d make fun!” 

“Iam not making fun in the Icast. I 
don’t think it’s funny—only——”’ 

“Don’t you understand what a dear Jack 
Forde is?’ she interrupted. “We were 
brought up togethsr, you know.” A tell- 
tale flush spread over her face. (She cares 
for bim really, I decided.) “Well, when 
one’s with Jack one does like him dread- 
fully—he isso youngand high spirited 
and devoted, I think.” 

“Next, ploase.”’ 

‘“‘Then there’s Walter Fielding.”’ 

“Don’t know him.” 

“No!’ She gavea little sigh. My sur- 
mise about Jack must have been wrong. 
“Well, he paints the most lovely pic- 
tures in the world, and Iam so happy 
when I am in his studio. I think I should 
love to marry a painter. They are not 
conventional, you know, and he thinks 
1 have got pretty feet—it’s only the whoe, 
really; but I don’t care for him. He's—” 

“Proceed, Miss Aninee,”’ 1 urged. “I 
too, have remarked the feet.”’ 

“Ab, that’s nice of you. Weil, Sir Ju- 
lian Clifford !’’ 

“He’s fifty !”’ 

“I know; but be loves me so—he loves 
me wore than all the others put together. 
And he seems to consider it euch an bonor 
that I should care for him, and I can’t tell 
you how wonderful that is to a woman. 
He has such beautiful gray eyes, too, and 
he never takes one for granted. I think I 
Jove him rather desperately.” 

A dreamy look crept into her eyes; she 
hesitated, then gavea little short, quick 
laugh. 

‘This is the one, after ali,”’ thought | 

“It’s Reginald Mason.” 

‘That prig bb 

“Ob, how you’re down upon him be 
cause he’s much cleverer than most of 
you. There’s something in him that fas- 


If you 





cinates me oddly. He’s different to any | 


one élve in the world, and so witty ! Then, 
at the most unexpected moments, one 
catches a not« of pathos in his tone, some- 
thing of a latent sadness which makes one 
feel one would do anything in 
just to make him happier. 

“I congratulate you, Miss 


> orid 
1208 wWworiac 


Aznines,’’ I | 


said, dita, “Only, which is itto be ?— 
because I haven't in the least geemes— 
as you say they are all so 

“That's the difficulty. I like them alf in 
so totally differeut a way. You see, there 
are three kinds of men with regard to 
matrimony; the man one knows at once 
one would marry and love for ever; the 
man one thinks one might love, and the 
man one simply couldn’t anyhow. Now, 
unfortanately, my four fiances all come 
under the second heading.” 

“Has no one ever come under the first f”’ 

She looked at me for several moments 
considering; then she laughed—“Why, 
yes, only they never liked one.” 

‘That’ a great difficulty, of course, 
though I should have thought——” Here 
some afternoon callers sailed into the 
room, and for some moments we were sep- 
arated. Shecame back to me, however, 
on the appearance of her sister, and mur- 
mured : 

“Do, do suggest something !’’ 

* Give me a week,’ I said. 

“So long ?’’ 

“A week!’ | repeated, and we said 
good bye. I met Sir Julian Clifford on the 
stairs, He was certainly very good look- 
ing. 

The week duly elapsed, and I heard 
again from Aninee. “Things much 
worse,” she wrote, “Four letters every 
moruing of entreaties fora definite an- 
swer. :‘our bouquets every evening. I 
can’t bear it any longer. Tell me for 
pity’s sake, what todo. They are all aw- 
fully kind.’’ 

“Dear Miss Aninee,’’ 1 answered, “] am 
extremely busy, but meet me to-morrcw 
at the corner of M—— street, at 12 o'clock. 
I have thought of a good plan, oniy you 
must have courage, otherwise 1 cannot 
help you.” 

She was there ten minute late, 

*-How absurd of you to make me come 
here !"’ she said; “and how paie you look! 
and so smart.”’ 

“Miss Aninee,” said 1-my vo ce was 
slightly trembling—‘‘you see that house?” 

“Yes,” said she; ‘but what——”’ 

“That's a justice of the peace’s office.” 

“Oh, dear! Are any of them about? 
"Cause | really can’t. It’s awfslly good 
of you—but | really cau’t—not even Wal- 
ter Fielding. And I do care——”’ 

“None of them are about,’’ I said. 

“Well ?” 

“You demon!’ 1 paused a moment. She 
looked up, a little frightened. ‘Will you 
marry me?’ 

“Dison !”’ 

“Will you marry me now?’ 

“Bat, Pison °”’ 

We crossed the rvad. 

“Now!” 

“I think you are very unkind. I likea 
proper wedding with bridesmaids.”’ 

“You shall bave that after.’’ 

Wo were atthe door. She turned sud- 
denly white and walked in, with her littie 
head very erect. When we came out (I 
don’t think 1 bave ever seen anything 
quite #o lovely as she looked ) she said : 

“Dison, you cawe under the first bead- 
ing.”’ 

1 put ber iu a cab, and she drove home 
alone. Three weeks iater we were mar- 
ried at St. George’s, Hanover square. They 
were all there. 

_—— Se 

THE STEADY FIGuHTER.—Savages with 
their endless training in war rarely show 
anything like the fine bravery which is 
common in thé well-bred citizens of a civi- 
lized folk, who have never seen, much 
less taken part in combats, 

More trustworthy svldiers have never 
been known than those of our Civil War, 
when not one ina thousand bad silaina 
map until! it became a duty to do so. 

Moreover, modern warfare calis on 
troops, not for the rush cof battle, but for a 
steady, business-like duty, where bot 
blood counts for little, but where the 
methodical, painstaking laboriousness of 
civilization counts for wuch, is, indeed, 
the telling element of the campaign. 

War has, indeed, }ecome in our own day 


amill occupsetion, requiring in its opera- | 


tors all the best qualities of the citizen and 
none of those of the savage. 

The writer bas had some opportunites for 
noting the kind of men who are service 
able in war. No far as his observations go, 
the bully is worthless, for he is pretty cer- 
tain to be out of the ranks in a crisis. 

So, too, the ratber higher grade fellow 


who trusts to his physical prowess, who 
has provsid bis valor to his own satis 
faction im personal difficalties, is likely, 
when @ lttie t of condition, to evaporate 
ne Oght 

The guie ry ix accustomed 
farm labor r, better at the well-trained 


clerk or student, who had had a fancy for 








out of-door sports, ie the man for the trials 
of the march or camp, as well as for the 
incidental, though rare, moments of bat- 
tle 


This is the general experience of many 
soldiers who have bad vocasion to observe 
the qualities of men who complete the 
rank and file of armies. 

it is a noteworthy fact that the present 
commander in chief of our army was a 
farm boy, then a cierk, entered on the 
lowest grade, and won his way by sol- 
dierly qualities of the highest grade to the 
head of his corpa. 

The facts thus seem to go dead sgainst 
the notion derived from the ancient con 
ditions of warfare when personal combats 
decided the fate of campaigns, that we 
need to keep up the habit of combat. 





Hevp Once a YeaRn.—Helmagen, a Ku- 
manian country town of twelve hundred 
inbabiteants, holds ite annual fair on the 
feast of St. Theodore. 

On this occasion the place swarms with 
newly-married brides from sixty to eighty 
villages im the district; though widows 
who bave izken fresh huebands remain at 
home. 

The young women, in festive attire, and 
generally attended by their mother-in- 
law, carry jugsof wine enwreathed with 
flowers in their banda. 

They kiss almost every man they meet, 
and afterward present the jug to bis lip. 
The individual thus regaled bestows a 
email! gift on the fair bride. 

Not te partake of the proffrered wine ts 
regarded as an insult to the yonng wife 
and her family. Sbe is, therefore, re- 
served toward strangers, and only kisses 
those whom she thinks likely to taste her 
wine. 

The origin of this custom is veiled in 
obscurity. Nome say that it dates back to 
the time when the Turks made@frequent 
raids into Transylvania and oarried away 
all the young women they could lay their 
bands on. 

Buch of them as contrived Ww escape 
from captivity, happening to return to 
ilelmagen atthe time of the fair, kissed 
their friends and relatives, and even 
strangers who congratulated thew on their 
wonderful deliverance. 

ee 

Courtsuip AMoNG BiRDs —Courtsbips 
exist amongst the birds as weil as amongni 
human beings, and in both cases form one 
of the most serious and necessary busi 
nesses of life; but there is at least one very 
remarkable ditference, for while amongst 
human beings women sport the gayer and 
more gorgeous costume in order to attract 
the other sex, amongst birds that rule is 
reversed, and it is thé males who are ar- 
rayed in the brighter and gayer plumage, 
and who take every opportunity of show- 
ing off to the best advantage before the 
birds they wish to mate with. 

In the case of the biuebird, the male 
lover will perch a few inches away from 
his ensiaver, and attempt to bewiltch her 
with the sweetness of his song. His low, 
soft warble is a delicious bit of love plead- 
ing, which ought to soften the most obdu- 
rate beart, but the female is coy, and flouts 
bim. 

Coming nearer, and siightly elevating 
and quivering his wings, he bows in front 
of ber, alithe while pleading in an im- 
passioned manner, and, then raising bim- 
self, puffe out his breast and stalks in 
front of her. 

His song then takes a more virile strain, 
and he boasts of his prowess in the fields. 
Anon be turns his vack and calls ber at 
tention to bis beautiful blue coat. 

Again he turns and points to the beauty 
of bis scarlet vest, and this last argument 
(bow deadly is ared coatin all court 
ships!) proves eflective, and the fair one 
yieids. 

Tne courting of the peacock is not so 
pleasing in voice, but he proceeds much 
in the same way in the plumage argu- 
ment 

He spreads out his beautiful tail to Its 
greatest extent, and, holding bis head far 
back, stroiis round in a circle so as best to 
dispiay its beauties from ali points of 
view. 





—-  . 

PRESIDENTS BURIAL PLAOUKS,—CGeorge 
Washington died 
brougbt on laryngitis; buried on bis entate 
at Mount Vernon, Va. 

John Adams died from senile debility; 
buried at Quincy, Mass. 

Thomas Jefferson died of chronic diar 
rb«ea, buried on his estate at Monticello, 
Va 


James Madison died of oid age, buried 
s eetate at Montpelier, Va 

ames MODproe ead of genera 

ried Marbie Oemetery New York 


from a cold which } 





John Quiney Adams died of ——— 


Se ne Cae im the 
of Representatives, buried at 
anal a 


Andrew Jackson died of consumption 
and dropsy, buried op his estate, the Her- 
mitage, near Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Marin Van Buren died of catarrh of the 
a lungs, buried at Kinderhook, 

William Henry Harrison died of piecu- 
riay, induced by a cold taken on the day 
of his inauguration, buried near North 
Bend, Obio. 

John Tyler died from a mysterious dis- 
order like a bilious attack, buried at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

James K. Polk died from weakness, 
caused by cholera, buried on hie estate in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Zachery Taylor died from cholera mor- 
bus, induced by improper diet, buried on 
bis estate near Louisville, K y. 

Millard Fillmore died from paralysis, 
buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Franklin Pierce died from iaflammation 
of the stomeck, buried at Concord, N. H. 

Jemes Buchanan died of rheumatism 
and gout, buried near Lancaster, Pa. 

Abraham Lincoln, assassinated by J. 
Wilkes Booth, buried at Springfield, LiL. 

Andrew Johnson died from paralysia, 
buried at Greenville, Tenn. 

Ulysses S. Grant died from cancer of the 
throat, buried im Riverside Park, New 

York city. 

Rutherford B. Hayes died from parel ysis 
of the heart, buried at Fremont, Obio, 

James A. Garfield, sesassinated by 
Charles J. Gaitesu, buried at Vleveiand, 
Ohio. 

Chester A. Arthur died from Bright's 
disease, buried in Rural Cemetery, Albany, 
N. Y. 

TS 

Mixine THS Basias.—Some time ago a 
dancing party was given in the north. 
Most of the ledies present had babies, 
whose noisy perversity required too much 
attention to permit the mothers to enjoy 
the dance. 

A number of gallant young men volun- 
teered to watch the young ones while the 
parents induiged in a -‘breakdown.” No 
sooner had the women ieft the babies in 
charge of the mischievous rogues than 
they stripped the infants and changed 
their clothes, giving to one the apparel of 
the other. 

The dance over, it was then time to go 
home, and the mothers burriedliy took 
each a baljy, ‘= ‘se dress of her own, and 
started to their bowmes, some ten or fifteen 
miles off, and were faron their way be 
fore daylight. 

The day following there wasa prodig- 
lous row in that part of the country. Moth- 
ers bad discovered thats single day had 
changed the sex of their babies; observa- 
tions disclosed startling physiognomicai 
phenomena; and then commenced some of 
the most wonderful female pedestranism 
known. 

Living miles apart, it required two deys 
to unmix the babies, and as any months 
to restore the women to their naturally 
aweet dispositions. To this day itis un- 
safe for any of the baby-mixers w venture 
in that part of the country. 

Woman THe Wacor Eaanar —Womeon 
are the stronger es well asthe better half 
of France. They do everything but bulid 
houses. The best inspector in the French 
Customs is 8 woman. 

She i: in the Havre office, and she bas a 
nose thatcan detect duliable goods with- 
out opening a icek. She is naturally amia- 
bie and slow to anger, but woo to the for- 
eigner or countryman who provokes her 
ire. 

There ia, persapa, no sadder speotacie in 
the Kepublic of France than the women 
shoe polishers who dosze under the sheds 
ofthe markew and quay, one eye shut 
and the other fixed on the boot box over 
the way, patiently waiting for trade. They 
are quite content when they receive a 
penny for their unwomanly work. 

At Thiers, the biackest town in France, 
the women sit outside of the grimy littic 
mechine shops making eciesor biades and 
pciishing knives and scissor handles. 

The steam that turns the 10 (00 little 


| mill wheels nearly approachss the hue of 


ink, and as the furneces never burn with- 


outthe bilaeckest emoke, the tollers and 
their devoted lifelong apprentices are 
sometimes Malay and sometimes Mong 
but eseeidom Usaucasial QD or 
es 
a world te « a o ] y for ae 
wi have . ca 
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Humorous. | 


WAYS OF FATE 
There wasa King vf Wall Street unoe, 
He started with a dime; 
He always meant to write a bouk, 
Hut didn't bave the time. 
The man who tnterviewed thte king — 
The ways of fate are funny— 
Had always meant to speculate, 
Hut didn't have the money 
UN. Nowe 
Why is the violet called modest? It 
doen't blush like the rose. 
A great aim in business should be to 
keep a sharp look out on the outlook. 
Mummies do not look as though they 


were in a hurry, yot it ts certain that at Gret 
they must have been pressed for tune. 


Mike: Shure, yer bair is fallin’ 





out 


frightfully. You ll be bald soon If It Kapes on. 
Pat: Faith, I'l) be balder still if tt dom't 
kape on. 


“You want nothing, do you,” said 
Pat 

“Redad, an’ if it's nothing you want, you ll 
find tt in the Jug where the whisky was.” 

‘“Jubuny,’? said the minister, rather 
severely, “do you chew tobaceot” 

“You, sir,” wae the reply; “but I'm clean out 
Jimmy Brown's got some though 
Tommy, you're too bad! 
your trousers that waent 


Mother : 


Here's a hole tn 
there this morning 
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Taxine THE Cunsus.—Never gave you 
a history of my census taking, | believe. 


| Well, | took Jim Wilker’s place while be 


was laid up at Chicago; and! bad some 
tough customers, I tell you. I came 
along one day to a cabin some four or 
five miles from any neighbors. In an- 
ewerto my knock, an old women about 
forty cams to the door. 

“How d’ye dot Walk in, folks ail 
gone. Takeacheer. Were you wanting 
to see my old man ?"’ 

“No, madam,”’ said |, after accepting ber 
invitation. “1 am taking the census.” 

“The who?” said she. 

**The census of the people, the——”’ 

“Ob, law! well, you won't find much 
scases in the people about here, the fever’n 
ager’s shook it all out on ’em.”’ 

I proceeded to expisin. ‘Dear Suz, I 
thought you might bea magnitiem wan, 
or a frenoledger.'’ | proceeded to get her 
husband's name and age, also the children; 
but when | asked ber own age, she came 
down on we fist. I smoothed it over, 
however, aud let it go. HKising, | said, ‘‘is 
there any one else in your family ?’’ 

“There's Aunt Sally; but you don’t 


| want ber name, do you?’ 


Tommy: Where do you suppose i was, | 
then? 
“Aren't you afraid of cows?’ he 


asked tho blushing matden 

“TL really don t know,’ 
“D've never had much ¢xportenos 
my father fea mitkimnan 


“Ma.” inquired Bobby, “basn’t pa a 
queer idea of bea vent’ 

“Well, lthink not, Bobby. Whyt’ 

“Lheard him any that the week you «pent 
at the seashore seemed like henverm to tito.” 


“I think ice cream is delicious, 
George, she sntd; LT just love ft.” 

“But don't you know that tt. very 
oust” toqguired George, 

"Yen, | suppose tt is dangerous, 


Won the wliy res pres, 
You see, 


danger 
tnenelly 

but Im ne 
coward, Geoge 


Sick mau: Am I to take all that med- 
ctne? 
Witte Vow, allot it 


Sick tomar ter 
kilia mule! 
With No, there fan't, John, 


wouldn't bave prescribed 16. 
Affecionate wife, to her 

husband, Jol demr, would 

cremated when you diet 
Hushand: Who talks about ds toy! 


There's enough th that bettie 


Ct Utne: cheme dane 


fault-tinding 


yerts like: tar bx 


ut il 


be calm, Kuphemin, aud say, No crenathon 
forme VPutmeontee, Pd bad, and alway. 
shall bave a bot enough titee of tt white 
alive. 


“Ie this bot enough for you ?"’ asked 
Satan 


“Purty warm, edinttted the newly arrty ect 
Oldgst tnblabitamt, “beat Lo tevttvertentecn  sernene 
filty years ago, when tt was « ae tient 
that 

The attendant tropes, at ahygoml, weteed hten 


and shoved him down 
the bottom, which ten't there 


seven Stories meares 


“I'm glad to see that one thing has 
been brought to the attention of Congress,” 
sald the man whots perpetually todtguant 

“Whatde you theant” 

“The necessity of a untversal standard of 
weights and monsures. What we want right 
away ts some echeme that ll tonke 
of toe weigh Justa much tn 
in April.” 


‘Father says that if lam a good boy 


™“™ pounds 
July as (6 cleave 


he will take we to see the circus,” «ated 
johnny. 

“That is what he told me,” replied his 
mother. 

“Well, you can keep your eye on me, and 
wee ff I ain't the pride of the neighborhan 


Father's done me «a good many favors, he has, 
and i'd hate terribly to be the means of mak 
fn’ him miss the show.” 


Hotel guest : 
modern custom of tipping 
anderetand that. 

Walter: I'se been to school, sah, 
happen to know there ain't uothing modern 


Il want you to 


dear | 


an’ I 


“Certainly, ma'am.’’ | replied, and pro- 
ceeded to take it at once. 

“Then, there's old Jerry; but he's en- 
amost gin out this fall. I don’t think the 
poor feller’! last to another spring.”’ 

“Jerry! What is his other pame?”’ 

“Oh, he ain’t got no other name—we 
never call bim nothing eice,’’ 

“iow old ia be?"’ 

“Why, let me see, fifleen—twenty— 
twenty-six—-he must be bard on tothirty?”’ 

“Ao old man ai ibirty !’’ 

“Old man! who’s talking about old man? 
I’se telling you ‘bout our old horse,”’ 

Perhaps | didn't pick up my hat; per- 
baps I didut take a very hasty leave; 


well, perbayps not. 
rl — ip el 


Tak Hiatt waAeMan's Rewanp —In 1769 
a xontieman was passing late at nightover 
Pont Neuf (Paris) with alantern,. A man 


came up to him and said: “Read this 
paper!’ He held up his lanterp, and read 
as follows:— 


“Speak nota word when you've this read, 
(rin an instant you'll be dead! 

(jive us your money, watch, and rings, 
With other valuable things — 

Then quick, in silence, you depart, 

Or i, with knife, will clonve your heart!’’ 


Not being aman of inuch pluck, the af 
intghted gentleman gave up his watch and 
money, and ran cfl. He eoon gave the 
alas, and the bighwaywan was arrested. 

“What have you to say for yourself ?”’ 
inquired the inagistrate belore whom the 
robber was ushered. 

“That | am not guilty of robbery, though 
b towk the waich and money.’’ 

“Why vot guilty?’ asked 
irate, 

“Sinply because J] can neither read vor 
write, | picked up that peper just at the 
moment i met this gentioman with a lan- 
tern. Thinking it might be something 
valuable, | poliely asked him to read it 
for me. He compliel with my request, 
and presently banded me bis watch and 
purse, and ran «if! 1 supposed the paper 
to beof great vaiue to him, and that be 
thus liberally rewarded mefor finding it. 
He gaveme vo time to return thanks, 
which outof politeness | was ready 
perform.’’ 

The gentieuman accepted the plea of the 
robber, and withdrew his com piaint, 

ee ee 

STATE NickNaMKs 
eslled the “Keystone Slate ”’ 


the maygis- 


Kentucky ts known as the “Corncracker 


| State," from «a game bird enjoying the 


1 don’t believe in this | same name which was formerly found in 


most parts of the Siate, It is also called 


| the “Biue Gress State.’’ 


| 


Delaware is called the “Blue Hen 


| State.’’ 


about ft, sah. The custom ts as old as civiliza 
tion, sah. 

Hotel guest: Ob, come now. 

Waiter: Fac’, sah. 1 lewrned tn histery, | 


sah, that ove time a rich man like you, named 
Caligula, went somewhere to supper, an’ it 
cost him four hundred thousand dollars be 
fore he got through, sah. Hy the way, sab, all 
the things you ordered ts out, sah. 


Patrick O'Fiannegan, being in an un- 
certain state, and not quite able to distinguish 
ata late hour of the night his own house frow 
his neighbor's in a row of similar ones, dect 
ded on making « bold push and trust to luck 
Ascending the st ps he rang the bell, which 
was answered by the lady living next to him, 
and who knew him well 

“Can t-tell 
©’ Piannegan livest” 
“Why you are 
the 


you ine where I’ 


said he 


Patrick 


Patrick 0'F nega 


lady 


Obio 
State."’ 
New York was longago denominated 


was early called the ‘Kuckeye 


| the * Empire State,” 


lowa almost from the date of its admia- 
sion has been called the “tlawkeve State.”’ 
Hawkeye was the name of « noted Indian 


| chief, 


| tetis 





to | 


— Pennsylvauia is | 


Michigan is known as the ‘Wolverine | 


State,"’ 
Tennesseeans are ‘‘Butternuts,” from 


the color of the clothing worn by the Ten. | 


nessee Volunteers during the civil war. 
Wisconsin was early dubbed the “Bad- 


| ger State.”’ 


Texas is 
from the 
{Of 1DOD W eal tt 


called 


the ‘‘Lone 
Sing i@ star 


Star State,” 


im the arms of the 


indiana is called the ‘‘Hoosier Stata 


Maine is called the “Pine Tree State 


Nevada has two nick names—the ‘‘Silver 
State” and the “Hage Brush State.” 

Georgians are “Buzzards” from a State 
law protecting these birds 

North Carolivians are called ‘“‘Tarbeels,” 
from a leading industry. 

Marylanders are “Craw-Thuwpers,” a 
slang name for the lobster. 

South Carolina » the “Palmetto State” 

Delaware people are called ‘‘Muskrats.”’ 

The people of Oregon are “ Webtiest.”” 

West Virginians are * Panhandieites ” 

New Yorkers are “K nick erbockers,”’ 

Texans are ‘ Beefheads."’ 

Nevadans are “Sage Hens.” 

Kansans are “Jaybawkers.”’ 


AcTixe on Wuee.s — Bicycles bave ap- 
peared u the stage in variety shows 
and in exhibitions of fancy riding, but it 
has been re<erved for s popular comedian 
on the Continent to arrange a monologue 
to be recited as he wheels about the stazé. 
He nskes bis entrance and bis exit upon 
a “machine,”’ and varies bis recitation by 
ringing bis bell, and other appropriate 
“buriness.”’ 





GENTS WANTED te introduce ‘*“FaARTH GIRD- 
4 Lap,** TM MACES wenderful new book. 
Nearly o ve pages (over @) pictures. He 
all ty saw while traveling ‘round the world. 


Athires: Veorca’s,** 241 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


DOLLAKD & CQU., 


TOUPEE ' 2 2 3 wia 
CHESTNUT sT. 
W Premier ay 
IN HAIR. 


Philadei phia, 
the CELEBRATED G0 SAMEE 





VENTILATING Wig, ELASTIC BAND as 
PEES, and eof Every Descri 
Ornamental Mase fer I and Gen 

Instructions to enable Latites “aul Gentlemen we 


measure their own hoads with accuracy: 
TOUPEBS AND SCALPS. FOR Wi@6, INCH RB. 
N . The round 


CHES. 1 of the 
No.1. The rvand of on 
Ne. 2 From forehead ov 
No.2 From the head to neck, No. 7. 
& as far as bald. No.3. From car 
No. 3. Over over the top. 
required. °.4 From car to car 
No. 4 (wer the crown round the foreheat. 
re Fn Ton —_h + w Half Wise, 
Gents’ P 
iy Ray TO ote., pena ditatly manufac- 


tured, and as cheap as any estaliah ment in the Union 
letters from any part of the worki will receive ai- 


tention. 
Dellard’s noes - Extract fer the 
fr. 

This ae 
i ‘s the past years, snd ite merits are 
such that, while tt has sever yet , the 
demand for tt oe 

Also DOLLA "S RFGENEKATIVE CREAM tu 


tract the Hair. Mrs. Gorter tried 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in Kugiand. 
MKS. EDMUN eer GURTER. 
4 


Nov., 2, "88. Norwich, N 
NAVY PAY UFFicg, PHILADELPAL. 
y! have — **Deltard's 


in tte wonted thickness and strongth. 
wash 


| have ever ased. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 
To MBS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1233 Chestnatst., eontia 
I have fregeentiy. during a number of years, ued 
the ‘‘Dellard’s Hertantam Extract,’’ and | du ve 
know of any which owe tase pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 


Very respectfal 
LEONARD MY ERS. 


Member of Congress, 6th listrict. 
Prepared ouly sor for male wholesale ind retail, aod 
ayplied professtonally 


DOL LA RD & CO. 


1IZ=3) CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING, 
Sapte I'ractical Vaie and Femaie Artisie km 

plove 


‘ Webster's _ 
International 
Dictionary 


The One (creat Standard oe 


MO writes ble t+ 4. Drewes, 


Justice re «. 


i Send a Postal for 


S. Supreme Court, 
Pages, etc. 
Successor of the 


“I! nabridged."’ 


Standard 
of the U.S. Gov't Print 
ine toflice. the 1 Ss. So- 
yo yteme Court, all the 
Mate Supreme Courta 
swteof nearly all the 
School books. 


Warmiy 

Commended 
by State Superintend- 
ents of Schools, amd 
Other balucators almost 
Wilhout number 


THE BEST FOR EVERYSODY 
ercause 

it is easy te find the word wanted. 

It is easy te ascertain the pronunciation. 

it is easy te trace the growth of « word. 

It is easy te learn what « word meens. 


The Chicago Times- Herald aay a: 
mal 





Welmter’« 


Intern at iettamary ts aoiun 
gy af ate ate ity om evervthing ae « 

z 2 

4 © 

‘ = Cc. MF Ri AM CO., Publishers, ~ 

“pringfleid, Mass ['.S.A a é 

g 29000000000000000000000006 





| Twenty 


The Crown is the 


Bleeping ay. sapm js> 
4 j 

== oem gS epee ami.« 
Lock ClearBela and 

‘oloepens ante, except Natarday, 11.39 p m. 

FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Heading Terminal, 4 7.38 (two-hour 
PU Te 
12. aa a a 6m 8m, Aa 


car) am, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.1- 
Dn 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


Vheentxville and Petsstown— La, 1.6 
2.4, 4.6, 6m, cyt 3 Accom... 47, 7.4, 

1. 18, 62 7. —Bx- 
oom, L@pm Accom., 7.B, 11.5 


em! 7? 16, 6m, 
7.6 <1&, i.m, 
1m, ry Sagoo 


nu. 
Expres, 5 «6.% o 
m, *4.06,6.0p m. Accom... 43 a m, a 7.22pm. 
SMonday— Expresa, 4-0, 7.2m. 
For Potteville—-Fxpress, £5, MG am 146, 60 
11.0pm. Accom.,42, 7.6 = -@pm. San- 
day— Express, 4.@, 9.6 a m, ll Pm. Accom. 


6.00 p m. 
For 8 »kin and W Express, 6.34, 10.0 


—Exupress. 9.6 2 m, 
11.30 p m. Additional for Express, weet - 
days, 3 di Accom., 42 am. Saundays—Ex 
D 


ress, 4.9% 
For Danville and Bhomsburg, 1°.4 am. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnat Street and Semh Street Wharves 


W eek -d. -Express, 9.0, 2 m 2) (aterdays 
only 3 Ww), 4.00, 5. p m. + AWa 
m, 4.3, 6 Pp m. om, 0.0 a 


Accommextation, 4.@9 m, 1 p m 

Leave 4 Ulautic ¢ ity depot— W eck-days—- Express, 7.8. 
9.00 am, 3.9), 5.2) pm. coammeetati a, 6.58, 6.15 
am, 4.3.pm. Sundays -Eapress, 4-0) 5.3), §.@ p 
m. Accemnuelateen, 7.15 a mm, 4.05 p me. 
Varior Cary op all express treims. 

Brigantine, week-days, .@ am 43) > m@ 

Lakewuud, wevk-days, 5.@am, ip m. 


FORK CAPE MAY. 


tundays, 9.15 a m. 
. 75am, 2H pm. 


V eek-days, 9.15 a m, 4.15 
Leave Cape May, week 

Sundays, 4.40 pm. 
we tables at + ang E eG@om. N. E comme 


Detailed ti 
Broad and Chestnut streets, S53 Chestnet street, 10% 
Chestnut street, 608 5. Third street, #82 Market street 
- ee 
nion Transfer Com: y will call for and ches 
© from hetets 
Bs EKIGARD, (. G. HANOOCE, 
Supertntenteat. Passenger A 


“a 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE TRE STOMACH LIVER AnD 
BOWELS ABS PUR TRE SL888. 


KIVANS TABULES are the best Medicine Keown 
for tudigestion. Bilieusme=s, Deahae tee, € ematipation, 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Tremble. tizziness, (ffen- 
sive Breath, and all diverders of the >teamach, Liver 
and Bowels. 

Kipans tabules are pleasant te take safe, effectaal, 
and give immedtiate relhef, Seid by druggists. 
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PIANDS ORGANS 


ANB 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 





MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Medals and Diplomas were taken |-y 
makers of the raw matenals used by me um Con- 
Structing the Crowns 
only Piano which comtains th 
Wondertul Orchestral Attachment and ape 
tice Clavier, the greatest inwentiom of the age am 
by the use of which —— at key imitate Pm Egy = Fae the 
Harp, Zither, Guitar. 
Clavicord, Sea 
Music Box, Autoharp {om 
THE CROWN IS THe PIANO Worth 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
The Illustrated Souvem Catah gue, telling the wh te 
Story, sent free. Ask fix it 
‘GEO. P. BENT, Manefacterer, 
245-253 Washington Boal., CHICAGO, U.S. A- 
Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until bear 
and sane a “Chow > - ym cual 

Anyone Knowing a tune, sag *“Way Down 
on the Swapee Elver,’’ either *‘in the bead,’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing. 
can play it WITSOUT ASY PREWIGSS EROWLIBSE Of 
BUSIC, IBBEBATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist 
ance of this Surat. 

By giving Student the power to pin 
(RREBUTELY twelve tunes of diferent character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after = very little practice with tac 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or Known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, ali post 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY GEBTS. Fostage 
stam ps. taken Addreas 

THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansem St., Philadetphiz, Pa. 


2a 








